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GREATER CALIFORNIA AND THE TRADE OF THE 
ORIENT 


By N. P. CHIPMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF TRADE 
COMMISSIONER OF THE SUPREME COURT 


HE subject indicated by the caption 
of this paper is one in which all 
Californians have deep practical 

concern, and which at this particular time 
presents an appropriate topic for consider- 
ation. What have been in the past but 
dreams and prophecy and visions of things 
hoped for have unexpectedly and rapidly 
become vital present realities. Our rela- 
tions to a new world, open to commercial 
conquest, have, by the force of recent 
events, suddenly been brought to our at- 
tention in a way not only to press upon 
us with great emphasis new political duties 
and responsibilities, but to lay before us 
for commercial exploitation new and im- 
portant markets for our products. The 
Pacific Coast States have been seriously 
handicapped in their development by their 
remoteness from and inaccessibility to the 
regions of dense population in our own 
country, where we might otherwise turn 
for consumers of our merchandise. Only 
those agricultural products not profitably 
grown in the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, or which are of considerable 
value, could bear the cost of transporta- 
tion. Our surplus agricultural products, 


such as.wheat, must nearly circumnavigate 
the globe to find purchasers, and are sub- 
jected to a freight charge greater than im- 
posed upon competing producers of like 
products. For example, the wheat-grower 
of the Western States can reach Liverpool 
much more quickly and at a cost per ton 
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for carriage of about three dollars less than 
we can. He has the advantage also of 
quicker returns, and hence less interest to 
pay awaiting delivery, less cost of insur- 
anee, and less risk to the cargo from the 
elements. He is not at the mercy of char- 
ter-parties, as here, because of the many 
competing lines of transportation to which 
he can turn. 

It was perhaps too much to expect of 
Eastern farmers and home-seekers to break 
away from associations of many years and 
journey across the continent at great. ex- 
pense in large numbers to a country thus 
held down and thus limited in its progress 
by apparently permanent adverse condi- 
tions. And yet the growth of the State 
has been a healthy one, and, all things con- 
sidered, satisfactory. By the school cen- 
sus of 1899, computing four and a half 
inhabitants for each school-census child, 
I find that we have added to our popula- 
tion twenty-four thousand in the past 
decade, more than we gained in that of 
1880-1890. Restricted as we have been in 
the past as to markets, I think we may now 
look in other directions to an outlet for the 
expanding business of this Coast, and a 
correspondingly rapid increase of popula- 
tion. 

A “ Greater California ” implies a great 
California. When we speak of “ Greater 
New York City,” the mind at once takes in 
a great New York City made greater by 
adding enormously to her wealth and pop- 














ulation by a single act of legislation. ‘The 
term “ Greater” has come to have special 
significance, and can only be appropriately 
applied to a State that has achieved great- 
ness or has in itself the intrinsic elements 
of greatness; and then only where it has 
become conspicuously greater by some sud- 
den discovery or development of command- 
ing importance present or prospective. 

The Greater California to which my 
mind now turns is not the California of 
to-day, but it is the California which I see 
before me, looming up in the not distant 
future; and it is her present intrinsic 
elements of greatness and her situation on 
the map of the world which justify the 
horoscope | would cast of that future. 

I must, therefore, at the outset establish 
my major premise that California is a 
great State. What are the claims of Cali- 
fornia to be thus designated? My answer 
must be in outline only, and I shall rely 
upon the general knowledge of the reader 
to supply the coloring and elaboration’ to 
perfect the picture. 

California has a most interesting and 
romantic history, which is woven into the 
annals of the early explorers of this conti- 
nent. ‘There is not a commonplace chap- 
ter nor a dull line in its story from the 
time Sandoval returned to his chief, 
Cortes, from his first voyage and related 
the marvelous story concerning the island 
of the Amazons, to the coming and passing 
of the Argonauts of 1849. 

This is not much, you will say, toward 
establishing the claim of California to 
greatness, and in itself perhaps is not. 
But there is something in blood and lin- 
eage to the man, and so is there much in 
traditions and history to a country. To 
have been erected into a territory and next 
into a State from some unheralded por- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase is too ig- 
noble an origin to challenge attention. 
But to have been associated in our history 
with some of the most daring and re- 
nowned navigators contemporaneous with 
Christopher Columbus; to have once been 
christened New Albion in the name of the 
great Queen by Sir Francis Drake; to have 
escaped by the death of Elizabeth from 
becoming part of British Columbia; to 
have been closely related to the early con- 
quest of Mexico and with all that entran- 
cing literature recording the advent and 
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passing of the Jesuits and Mission [ath- 
ers, will always add to the interest with 
which California will be regarded by tix 
historian. 

But let us waive romance and sentiment, 
and traditions and history, and look at the 
State from a nearer and more utilitarian 
point of view. 1 base our claim upon the 
three fundamental and primary sources of 
all wealth—namely, our forests, our 
mines, and our agriculture ; and the great- 
est of these is agriculture. 

Of the wealth of our forests our own 
people have but little conception, because 
they know but little and have not stopped 
to consider the meaning of what they 
know. If our forests were managed with 
the same intelligence we give to our land 
they might be made inexhaustible and in- 
destructible and yet add iargeiy to our 
annual money wealth, as our agricultural 
lands may do. A forest rightly used may 
be made to reproduce itself,—to retain its 
fertility, so to speak,—as we retain or re- 
store fertility in the soil. The redwoods 
of the Coast, and the pine, spruce, and fir 
of the Sierra and higher Coast Range, 
form the most valuable area of timber- 
lands remaining in the United States. 
Within the last few months we have read 
of a syndicate purchasing one hundred 
thousand acres in the Sierra in El Dorado 
and Amador counties. If these lands are 
such as they are said to be, this holding 
alone represents five thousand million feet 
of merchantable lumber. Fifty million 
feet per annum may be taken from these 
lands for one hundred years. I can point 
to a region on.the watershed of the Feather 
River, with which I am personally famil- 
iar, where one hundred million feet may 
be taken every year for a hundred years 
from trees ripe for the woodsman’s ax. 
Vast forests still to the north toward and 
around Mount Shasta stretch over into th¢ 
Coast Range high above the redwood lands 
of the Coast. South of Feather River, 
nearly or quite to the Tehachapi, tls great 
wooded range extends. A treeless plain 
lies east to the Mississippi, and the pin 
forests of the Northwest are about ex- 
hausted. The East and the West ar 
already shipping our lumber two thousand 
miles. There is a virgin redwood forest 
in Del Norte County where a million feet 
of merchantable lumber can be found o: 
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a single acre.. The forests of California, 
conserved and drawn from with a care for 
their self-recuperation, will become a 
source of permanent and great wealth to 
the State. As the mother of our rivers 
and mountain streams, they have a value 
not to be computed, which belongs to 
another branch of the subject before me. 
We drew upon the resources of these for- 
ests in 1898 for over six hundred million 
feet of lumber, of which two hundred and 
seventy-six millions was redwood. 

Our mineral wealth is of still greater 
magnitude and importance, and I think 
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has assumed a permanency limited in out- 
put only by the amount of capital and 
labor engaged. Other and valuable miner- 
als have been added to the list, and we now 
produce annually of all kinds over twenty- 
five million dollars. Recent developments 
in petroleum discoveries would warrant 
the prediction that oil may go to the head 
of the list before very long. The feature 
of mining in this State to which I attach 
greatest significance lies in the fact that 
the produce of our mines remains to enrich 
the State, which was not true of the earlier 
mining. ‘There are forty-nine counties in 
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equally permanent. I can build no argu- 
ment upon the riches that have gone from 
our auriferous deposits except as they may 
indicate what remain. Since the discovery 
of gold by Marshall, the State has pro- 
duced in value $1,393,106,559 of that 
precious metal. Most of this came from 
the surface placers,—now about exhausted, 
—but the source of the placer remains in 
our quartz. It is now known that through- 
out the entire length of the State and in 
all our mountain regions gold, silver, cop- 
per, and quicksilver may be found for the 
intelligent seeking. The mining industry 


the State where mineral products are 
found in paying quantities. The variety 
of these products is surprisingly great, 
there being over forty. 

Our agriculture derives its importance 
and value from climatic conditions not 
present elsewhere in this country. These 
conditions conduce not only to health and 
the physical pleasure and comfort of liv- 
ing, but they make possible a range of 
agricultural products unparalleled and of 
incalculable value. We are ourselves only 
beginning to comprehend the economic 
importance of climate to our agriculture. 
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One must travel from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean to find growing what may 
here be seen on a single farm. There is 
no product of the earth grown elsewhere, 
except in the extreme tropics, which here 
does not derive an advantage by reason of 
climatic conditions. Even our soil has 
treater fertility to a greater depth, as Pro- 
essor Hilgard has shown, than the rich 
soils of the Atlantic and Western States. 
Every day in the year may here be occu- 
pied in productive employment on the 
farm. There is no season that eats into 
the profits of some other season; no long 
winter waiting and consuming what the 
summer has produced. Our soil is yield- 
ing something of value every day. We 
have been shipping oranges to the East 
since last November, and are still picking 
them from the trees; and we commenced 
shipping deciduous fruits in May, and will 
continue doing so until December. Train- 
loads of fruits and vegetables go out of the 
State every day. Consider the sugar-beet, 
for example, which grows in cold coun- 
tries; it has been proven that we produce 
here a beet of more saccharine matter and 
a higher coefficient of purity, and more to 
the acre, than any other State, and the 
sugar campaign is longer than elsewhere. 
Irrigation here finds its highest reward 
by reason of a climate that makes plant- 
growth perennial. In short, the condi- 
tions are such that intensive farming is 
possible, and may be profitably applied to 
almost every product known to the soil. I 
do not feel at liberty to go into greater 
detail to establish what I set out to do,— 
namely, that California is a great State. 
The world now knows that we grow in 
commercial quantities not only all the 
ordinary agricultural products of the tem- 
perate zone, but that we produce in like 
quantities, the orange, lemon, olive, raisin, 
prune, apricot, peach, pear, cherry, apple, 
almond, walnut, all the delicate wine and 
table grapes of Europe,—indeed, the fruit 
of every zone, save only those grown under 
nearly a vertical tropical sun. I may add 
that we are capable of enormously and 
rapidly increasing our present output to 
meet any demand likely to arise. Witness 
the fact that in 1880 (excluding wines), 
we shipped out of the State but 546 car- 
loads of ten tons each, while in 1898 we 
sent out of fruits, wines, brandy, and vege- 
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tables 56,149 car-loads, equal to 153 cars 
for every day in the year; and we pro- 
duced more wheat in 1898 than in 1897. 
There are still other economic advan- 
tages of our climate which contribute to 
make the State unique and add to its ele- 


ments of greatness. We are not yet a 
manufacturing State. There are reasons 
for this aside from the one commonly 
given, that we have no adequate or prop- 
er supply of coal. We have not had the 
necessary population; wages were too 
high; the home market was too limited; 
and we could not compete with the East 
in their markets, partly because of the 
long haul. This may all change, and 
change rapidly. Upon the authority of 
Mr. P. B. Cornwall, both anthracite and 
bituminous coal of excellent quality can 
be delivered here from China for two 
dollars and a half to three dollars 
per ton. Mr. Sheppard, to whom I shall 
refer later, estimates the coai-fields of 
China at four hundred thousand square 
miles; and one can appreciate what this 
means when reminded that the coal-fields 
of Great Britain cover but twelve thou- 
sand square miles. Why may we not hope 
to set the Chinaman to mining coal for us 
while we feed him on California wheat ? 
The second factor in the solution of our 
difficulty lies in the presence of cheap 
water-power for the creation of electrical 
energy; and with this element cheap 
enough, we may find in it power to drive 
the wheels of our factories and heat to 
smelt our iron ores and turn out steel 
ingots. Our market will not be in the 
near-by East, but that far-off East toward 
which the eager eyes of all nations are now 
turned. This brings me again to our cli- 
mate. When that day of triumph for 
manufactures shall have come to Cali- 
fornia the laborer may go to his work in 
his shirt-sleeves any day of the year and 
be comfortable, and he may work where, 
if in a coast city, the temperature seldom 
goes below 50 or above 70 degrees. And 
if his employer is building iron-and-steel 
vessels, he may point to the battleship 
Oregon to show that the ship may go at 
once into service from the docks without 
delays for adjustment because part of the 
ship was built at a zero temperature and 
another part when the thermometer read 
in the 90’s, as is the case at Cramps’. I 
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wish to assure capitalists who contemplate 
engaging in manufactures for the Oriental 
trade that California presents ideal condi- 
tions for al] such enterprises. 

The scenic beauty of our valleys and 
mountains in their relation to each other, 
and the unique and attractive features of 
our Coast, must always add a charm to 
life in California and contribute to the 
intrinsic value of the homes of our people. 
The farmer in the interior valleys lives in 
the presence of most inspiring and delight- 
ful natural surroundings and is within a 
day’s drive of the cool breezes of the ocean 
or the clear and bracing air of mountain 
altitudes. The value of such a privilege 
may be estimated if one will answer what 
the Iowa or Nebraska or Kansas farmer 
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have faintly outlined, are to make Cali- 
fornia the imperial State of the Pacific 
and San Francisco the dominant metrop- 
olis of the vast business which is to flow 
through the Golden Gate. 

Let me glance at the evidences pointing 
to the rapid and stupendous changes going 
on in this new theater of commercial 
activities. And first I wish to point out 
the relation our merchant marine bears to 
the traftic of the sea at this time, and to 
show how utterly unprepared this nation 
is to take full advantage of the rapidly 
increasing business of the Pacific. 

In the June Nineteenth Century is an 
article entitled “ Sea Power and Sea Car- 
riage,” by Mr. Benjamin Taylor, in which 
the comparative maritime tonnage of the 
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would give to be so situated. The physical 
features of our State combined with our 
unique and altogether lovely climate will, 
I think, ultimately bring to us a large and 
profitable inflow of tourist travel, which 
in itself will add substantially to the 
annual income of our people. This is 
already one of the chief resources of rev- 
enue to Southern California. 

And now I am brought face to face with 
Greater California, and I find it insepa- 
rably linked with the policy of expansion, 
which has so aroused and energized the 
latent forces of the wonderful people of 
this great Republic. What has made Cali- 
fornia great is now to make her greater. 
Her position in relation to the Orient and 
her marvelous natural resources, which I 





United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, France, and Norway is given. 
These countries rank in the order I have 
named. In view of the possible rivalry of 
the United States, now already acknowl- 
edged by Englishmen, a comparison of this 
tonnage is not without interest. Mr. 
Taylor gives the following table of nuin- 
ber and tonnage of steamers of more than 
100 tons burden :— 








Number Tonnage 
United Kingdom........ 6,783 10,547,355 
British Colonies........ 919 620,834 
British Empire......... 7,702 11,108,189 
me. 1,644,337 
United States.......... 7 1,175,762 
i 617 972,617 
NE siscrctainamwdaaa’ 710 618,617 
World’s Tonnage....... 14,701 19,511,292 
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The supremacy of the United Kingdom 
in the carrying trade of the globe is shown 
by the following table, giving the percent- 
age of tonnage entering and clearing the 
ports here given :— . 
British Other than British 


United Kingdom... .71.4 per ct. 28.6 per ct. 
Germany ..........da8.4 6 46.6 = 
ME “kineandcwn wed 45.6 x4 54.4 ~ 
MED. gaa ceeoecean 54.4 - 45.6 - 
United States.......56.1 4 43.9 


(Excluding lake ports, 

Mr. Taylor predicts, notwithstanding 
the great advantage possessed by the Brit- 
ish at present, that within ten years the 
United States will divide equally the ton- 
nage of the Pacific, if indeed it does not 
float the dominant flag in those waters. 
But | cannot believe that this will happen 
under present shipping laws; we shail 
have to adopt the Continental and English 
policy of direct legislative aid to bring 
this about. 

In speaking of the importance of the 
changes likely to come in the competition 
for the trade of the sea, Mr. ‘Taylor says: 
“ This business of the sea-carrying is with- 
out doubt the most important trade in the 
world. ‘Those who go down to the sea in 
ships, those who do business on the great 
waters, those who labor directly and in- 
directly in association with shipping, and 
those who are more or less dependent upon 
it, number three fourths of the world’s 
population.” 

It is well enough to bear in mind the 
enormous value of this trade to any coun- 
try possessing a large share of it, for it 
has been estimated that British owners 
receive annually for ocean carriage with 
foreign ports three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars. This is a very large income, 
to which must be added the money ex- 
pended at home in the construction, 
maintenance, and supply of this great fleet 
and the stimulus it gives to trade to and 
from home ports. Every vessel that sails 
from an English to a foreign port becomes 
a commercial traveler to buy and sell 
exclusively, where possible, for the benefit 
of the English people. This fact has 
given origin to the expression that “ Trade 
follows the flag”; and this means that 
patriotism as well as self-interest accom- 
panies commerce. This is demonstrated 
by Mr. Taylor’s table, which shows that 
of the tonnage entering and clearing from 
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ports of the United Kingdom, over seven- 
ty-one per cent. is carried in English bot- 
toms, while of the tonnage entering and 
clearing from the other countries named, 
British bottoms carry something over 
fifty per cent. 

‘’o my mind this is a significant fact, 
tending strongly to prove the wisdom of 
enlarging our control of sea-traffic, even 
though subsidies should become necessary 
to accomplish it. It seems to me we have 
only to apply the principle or policy of 
protection, to which this country is thor- 
oughly committed, in order to justify the 
growing demand for greater maritime 
power under governmental patronage. It 
is a disagreeable commentary upon our 
statesmanship that, whereas, in 1846 we 
carried eighty per cent. of the foreign 
trade and kept at the head pretty well un- 
til 1860, we now carry only five or ten per 
cent. One of the results of the Civil War 
was that we were driven from the high 
seas with our merchant marine. In the 
intervening five years our ships were dis- 
placed by those of other nations; ship- 
building in the United States ceased, and 
by a system of subsidies, subventions, and 
admiralty pay, adopted in other countries, 
the revival of ship-building and ship-own- 
ing and the running of ships flying our 
flag was made so unremunerative as to 
bring our country to a point where it cuts 
but smal] figure in the carrying-trade of 
the world. In lieu of ship-building we 
turned our attention to internal develop- 
ment by railroad construction. 

It is certainly remarkable that with all 
our natural aptitude and genius for tradé 
and our willingness to be taxed to promote 
it, we should have been so indifferent to 
the problem of ocean transportation while 
we have been making such successful 
efforts toward reaching the markets of 
the world with our products. We have 
been asking our rivals to do our carrying 
for us. As Senator Edmunds put it be- 
fore the Senate Committee having the 
matter in hand, we are like the large 
farmer some distance from market who 
has no horses nor wagons, but depends 
upon his neighbors to get his produce to 
town. Such a farmer, he said, would be 
a candidate for the insane asylum. It is 
little short of a commercial solecism, if | 
may use the expression, that the leading 
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nation on the globe in commerce, agricui- 
ture, and manufactures, and whose exports 
alone have reached a billion dollars in one 
year, should stand at the foot of the list 
in the shipping business. 

I cannot enter upon the argument in 
favor of encouraging American shipping 
as proposed by the so-called Hanna-Payne 
bill now before Congress. But of its im- 
portance to the Pacific Coast States, and 
especially to California, I do desire to 
express my strong conviction. The mag- 
nitude of the trade of the Pacific countries, 
singularly enough, has but just been dis- 
covered. It has been large for many 
years, but has been shared by few nations. 
The downfall of Spanish rule in the 
Philippines and the energies of the great 
Republic as Spain’s successor, together 
with our acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands, have brought to the attention of 
the world the stupendous commercial 
problem involved in the trade of the 
Orient. A sort of game of commercial 
hide-and-seek has been going on in the 
Pacific in which few took part. Suddenly 
the game was broken up by the strong light 
of universal knowledge of the countries in 
the East which began to radiate through- 
out the earth on May 1, 1898. The rever- 
berating echoes of Dewey’s guns swept 
around the globe and bore with them fresh 
tidings of commercial conquest for the 
United States little dreamed of in the 
midst of the whirl of an internal develop- 
ment which has startled the civilized 
world. What is fast approaching and is 
being burned into the public conception 
was foreseen by some—not many—observ- 
ant and intelligent Americans. Among 
these stands out conspicuously Mr. Eli T. 
Sheppard, of this city, who first spoke 
upon this question, through an article con- 
tributed by him and widely published 
throughout the United States. He re- 
minded his readers that the two largest 
natural divisions of the globe face each 
other on the eastern and western shores of 
the Pacific whose trade and commerce 
must ever flow eastward and westward; 
and that the widely different productions, 
industries, and manufactures must form 
an ever-widening stream of interchanging 
commodities. He pointed out that the 
commerce of the Pacific had risen from 
two hundred million dollars, in 1851, to 
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two thousand millions, in 1896,—an in- 
crease of one thousand per cent. in forty- 
five years, against an increase of three 
hundred per cent. in the commerce of 
Europe for the same period. He quoted 
from Prince Henry of Orleans, who gave 
two years to the study of the Asiatic prob- 
lem, and who said that “ It is in Eastern 
Asia after all that the commercial activ- 
ities of the world will finally center.” “ it 
is here,” he said, “ that great empires wili 
be founded and will increase, and the 
nation that succeeds best in shaping the 
new conditions in the Far East will be 
the nation of the future that will speak in 
dominating accents to the world.” 

Mr. Sheppard devoted much attention to 
the threatened invasion of China and its 
subjugation by Russia and the conse- 
quences to flow from their accomplish- 
ment. I cannot enter upon that question, 
important to us as it is. Suffice it to say, 
that we cannot from our present advanced 
point of observation at the Philippines, 
within a short day’s sail from China, look 
with indifference upon the crisis impend- 
ing over that great empire. China must 
be allowed to work out her destiny; and 
if not entirely in her own way, still China, 
and not Russia, must be the dominant 
power in her own dominion. 

Remembering the strong ground taken 
by Mr. Sheppard and the fears he ex- 
pressed as to the designs of Russia, I have 
found much satisfaction in the views of 
Mr. Vladimir Holmstrem, in an article in 
the July North American Review entitled 
“Ex Oriente Lux.” The writer is in 
position to reflect the Russian sentiment, 
and it would be well enough for us not to 
look at the China situation wholly through 
British spectacles. The entire article is a 
strong plea for a Russo-American under- 
standing. He says:— 

The advance of Russia through the Asiatic 
continent was a peaceful movement, bearing 
with it the seeds of culture for barbarous 
tribes and fulfilling a destiny that has never 
been lost sight of during three hundred 
years. In accordance with these historical 
facts, Prince Ookhtomsky claims for Russia 
the post of guardian of the East, the peace- 
ful development of which on strictly natural] 
lines, in accordance with the characteristic 
individuality of its races, is essential to Rus- 
sia’s welfare. We are an Asiatic power, and 
as such guard the East, because its consoli- 
dation means our own consolidation. 
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The fear expressed by English politicians 
that such a process may end in the absorp- 
tion of China is simple nonsense; we may 
be forced into the policy of absorbing a 
nation of four hundred million souls, but of 
our own free will we shall never commit a 
piece of folly which would mean the crea- 
tion of a second and greater Celestial Empire 
doomed by its vastness to lack of energy. 
We are quite sincere in wishing to have a 
strong and friendly neighbor in Asia, and up 


English representations to believe the 
English suspicions. This writer answers: 
“But in the original plan the Trans- 
Siberian railway never so much as touched 
Manchuria! It was Japan’s coup de force 
that showed us the perils in store for us in 
Manchuria unless we held ourselves on the 
alert. Neither did we purpose going to 
Port Arthur in a military capacity; it 
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to the present moment it is the English 
alone who, keeping in mind their sinister 
schemes for the creation of a second Egypt 
or India, have endeavored to represent us 
as hostile to China and a military aggressive 
power. 


He asks: “ Who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been aggressive in dealing with 
China?” and answers with much truth: 
“England, France, Japan, Germany,— 
not Russia!” As to the interpretation tu 
be put upon the Siberian railway he says: 
“The English are apt to point out that 
our Siberian railway, passing, as it does, 
through Manchuria, threatens the inde- 
pendence of China, and implies hostile 
designs on that Empire.” I confess my- 
self to have been strongly influenced by 


was Germany’s occupation of Kiao-Chao 
that forced us to make such a move. 
Nevertheless, even after Germany’s raid 
on China, numerous voices were raised in 
Russia against the occupation of Port 
Arthur.” 

Disclaiming any intention to enter upon 
the discussion of the question as to where 
the highest interests of America point in 
dealing with the political phase of the 
Eastern question, I will make but one 
more quotation from this writer :— 

Do my American readers really think 
that the Russian railway across Man- 
churia is such a menace, after all, to China 
in particular and the world in general? 


Where would China now be, did England 
feel no restraint, experience no opposition 
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to her designs, from Russia? How far would 
not Germany push into the interior of China 
if we were not at Port Arthur? Which, also, 
is more pernicious to the interests of the 
Americans: the Russian railway in Man- 
churia, facilitating transport and supplying 
influence of no exclusive character, probably 
to be exerted for the benefit of America, er 
the annexation by the British of all the prin- 
cipal elements of the social life of China, of 
all the branches of her industry, trade, and 
administration, thus instituting a practicai, 
if not a theoretical, protectorate of Great 
sritain over the whole of China? This pro- 
tectorate will become the more real inas- 
much as the English are sure to create in- 
dustries on a vast scale in the Celestial Em- 
pire to compete with the labor of the 
American workmen. 


There can be no doubt of the prodigious 
importance to us of the presence of Rus- 
sia in Northern China as low down on the 
seacoast as Port Arthur, with, as I under- 
stand, a concession to extend their railroad 
to the very capital of the Empire. It is 
reassuring to know that Russia contem- 
plates no such thing as the subjugation 
and disintegration of China. 

And here I may add that there is no 
reason why we should not do a large busi- 
ness with Russia by the way of the Pacific 
and this great railway soon to be open to 
us. Russia is a large consumer of wines, 
brandy, dried and canned fruits, and 
raisins, most of which now go to her people 
from the south of Europe. In the com- 
mercial awakening which must follow all 
along the line of this new artery of trade 
a demand will be made upon us for our 
manufactures of iron, steel, cotton, and 
wool. Russia has already bought largely 
from us for the building and equipment of 
this road. 1 had thought that Russia 
might by means of this road become our 
competitor in supplying China with flour ; 
but I find that the Chinese are not looking 
in that direction at all for food supply, 
and there are reasons why they may not. 
Statistics now being gathered and events 
which have crowded thick upon the pages 
of China’s history confirm Mr. Sheppard 
in some particulars and accentuate the 
profound importance attaching to the fate 
of China in her relation to the United 
States, and especially to this Coast. 

Let me be more specific, and speak for a 
moment of our more immediate concern 
in the trade of the Orient and of the rapid 
-~owth of that trade. Mr. Sheppard gave 
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some statistics; I will supplement these 
by more recent data. I have before me 
the proceedings of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, had in January last, upon 
the pending bill to which I have referred. 
‘There were presented to the committee 
some tables prepared by the Bureau oi 
Statistics of the Treasury Department ot 
imports into Asia and Oceanica from tlie 
leading commercial countries. I have my 
figures from these tables. For China the 
table is from 1870 to 1896. The total 
imports (I omit fractions of a hundred 
thousand) rose from 65,600,000 taels (in 
value), in 1870, to 211,600,000, in 1596. 
Most of this trade went from the United 
Kingdom, from Hong Kong and British 
India (which, I take it, means much the 
same as the United Kingdom). Our 
trade in 1870 was 374,000 taels, and in 
1896 was 11,530,000 taels. (A tael has 
varied from $1.61 to 81 cents in this 
time.) From 1881 to 1896 the total im- 
ports into Japan went from 31,100,000 
yen to 188,600,000 yen. (The yen has 
varied in value from 85.8 cents to 52.9 
cents.) Our trade went from 1,700,000 
yen, in the same period, to 16,300,000 
yen. Between 1870 and 1896 the total 
imports into British India and Austral- 
asia have about doubled, while we have 
increased our exports to the latter region 
(Australasia) fivefold. In the ten years 
including 1897 we doubled our annual 
exports to China and Australasia and 
qaudrupled them to Japan. The Bureau 
of Statistics reports a gain in exports to 
China in 1899 over 1898 of thirty-three 
per cent. The population of Asia and 
Oceanica is set down at 852,443,391 (in 
1896), and the total imports at $1,066,- 
557,653, of which the United States sup- 
plied only 5.32 per cent., or $56,749,167. 
As indicating the truth that trade follows 
the flag, we supplied 76.27 per cent. of the 
demands of the Hawaiian Islands. These 
islands were practically under our flag 
some time before annexation was accom- 
plished. Now, I have a fondness for 
toying with statistics, and in passing I 
want to call attention to the fact that a 
billion dollars of imports per anuum by 
eight hundred and fifty million people is 
less than one third of a cent a day for each 
inhabitant. Consider for a moment how 
bewilderingly trade leaps into big figures 
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when the wants of large populations are 
increased even but slightly. Mr. James 
J. Hill stated to this committee that a 
Chinese merchant told him that if we 
could induce the Chinese to eat an ounce of 
wheat per day it would take all the wheat 
we could export to supply them. I have 
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taken the trouble to work this out, and [ 
find that half an ounce per day eaten by 
half the Chinese people would. require 
more wheat than we can ever grow on this 
Coast for export. 

For 1897 the carrying-trade of China 
from and to foreign countries and between 
treaty ports was shared by the flags as 
follows :— 


We increased our per cent. from .37, in 
1890, to .85, in 1897; but compared with 
that of the British, it is still insignificant. 
Trade seems ever to follow the flag. 

China and Japan import articles pro- 
duced on this coast in large quantities. 
In 18386 Japan took in value 198,000 yen 
of corn and flour—principally flour. In 
1896 the value was 10,252,000 yen. The 
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same law which is at work in Japan, dis- 
placing rice as a food-product, will come 
into force in China, and when it does we 
shall sell no more flour or wheat in Liver- 
pool. The tables will be turned upon our 
fellow farmers of the Trans-Rocky-Moun- 
tain States, and we shall have the advan- 
tage of a practically home market, and the 
price will not be made in Liverpool. 

Mr. Hill stated to the Senate Committee 
that in 1898 his company carried ten 
thousand tons of manufactured cotton in 
their Puget Sound boats to Asia from 
North and South Carolina, and about 
thirty-five million pounds of raw cotton 
from Texas. I infer that Mr. Hill got 
this traffic away from the Southern Pacific 
Company because there was no transporta- 
tion to be had from San Francisco. Japan, 
until in recent years, has been using short- 
staple Egyptian cotton, but the Japanese 
have found that our longer staple makes a 
better yarn and mixes well with the other, 
and now the vessels leaving Puget Sound 
ports including the new line established by 
Japan, always leave freight on the docks 
which they have not space to carry. And 
I am told the same congestion exists at 
San Francisco. Mr. Hill spoke of an offer 
of twenty thousand tons of cotton from 
Texas to his road last October, which was 
refused because there were no vessels at 
Puget Sound to carry it across the Pacific 
Ocean. It is to be hoped that the South- 
ern Pacific brought it to San Francisco. 
There are sufficient shipping facilities, I 
believe, for the Atlantic trade, but on the 
Pacific it is greatly retarded by lack of 
vessels. 

As matters now stand, however, the 
foreign trade of this country would almost 
cease in the event of war between Great 
Britain and any one or more of the leading 
maritime powers, for our traffic would 
have to be carried on under the flag of a 
nation at war, which could not be done. 
The loss to our country in such an event 
while we were building ships to carry our 
traffic would be more than reasonable sub- 
sidies paid for twenty years. We are now 
paying to foreign bottoms for our trans- 
portation service over two hundred million 
dollars per annum. The money we re- 
ceived for exports in 1897 of wheat, wheat 
flour, corn, and fresh and canned beef 
amounted to less than we paid out to 
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foreign bottoms for doing our carrying 
business that year. 

With the expansion of trade in the 
Orient will come a larger demand for 
articles now being exported from this 
country, such as flour, corn, iron and steel, 
and metals of all kinds and their manu- 
factures, lumber, manufactures of cotton 
and wool, kerosene oil, sugar, wines and 
brandy, and numerous other articles. 

There is no reason apparent to my mind 
why there should not be development in 
China along the lines of the expansion 
in business so manifest and so rapid in 
Japan. The growth will be slow, but it 
must begin soon and continue. Mr. F. X. 
Schoonmaker, of New Jersey, for many 
years connected with the Associated Press, 
and engaged in gathering news from 
China, has made a most careful study of 
the Chinese situation. He is a man of 
high intelligence and a skilled economist. 
He has great familiarity with the resources 
of this Coast from personal observation 
and study of them on the ground. He 
says the most reliable estimate of China’s 
population places it at five hundred and 
fifty millions, and that it is increasing at 
the rate of fourteen millions per annum; 
that in 1892 Li Hung Chang, who is one 
of the great statesmen of the world, dis- 
covered that China was then passing the 
point at which it could feed itself; that 
rice, which is their chief food product, 
was losing much of its nutrition through 
centuries of inbreeding, and that some 
substitute for rice must be found or at 
least a food to supplement it; and that 
after a thorough research and examination 
of the question it was found that wheat 
was the best substitute. Looking over 
the wheat regions of the globe, it was 
determined that China must look to the 
United States. While admitting the 
importance of trade in other articles which 
must rapidly come to us from the Orient, 
Mr. Schoonmaker thinks that it is through 
the supplying of food to China that this 
country is to be enriclied beyond the 
dreams of statesmen of the past. 

In a recent bulletin of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
the population of China proper is given 
by provinces, of which there are eighteen. 
These are brought into comparison with 
the area and population of States of our 
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Union. ‘The purpose seems to be to show 
the density and overcrowded population 
of China and the comparatively sparsely 
populated States of the Union. Inferen- 
tially, 1 suppose, is the lesson that we are 
capable of sustaining for a long time all 
the people likely to inhabit our country 
and shall have a large trade in supplying 


China. For example, Hupeh, which has 
(0,450 square miles of territory and 
33,322,850 inhabitants, or 473 to the 


square mile, is contrasted with Ohio and 
Indiana, which together have 76,670 
square miles and only 5,864,720 people; 
Kwantung has 29,706,249 inhabitants on 
79,456 square miles, or 377 to the square 
mile, while Kansas with 81,700 square 
miles has 1,427,096 inhabitants. The 
province of Czechuan has about the area 
of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky, and supports 406 to the 
square mile, or 67,712,897 population, 
which is nearly as many as we had in the 
United States in 1890. 

It may be said that when we teach these 
teeming, poorly fed, and worse clothed 
millions how to live and enlarge their 
wants so as to consume our products, they 
will also acquire the knowledge of our arts 
and will become competitors in our lines 
of manufactures and undersell us. Pos- 
sibly this may happen in some directions, 
but there will come compensation in the 


mutual exchange of commodities not 
produced in both countries. We are in- 
vading European countries with our 


manufactures and underselling the factor- 
ies at their own doors. When the China- 
man is better fed, clothed, and paid, hie 
will require better prices for his commodi- 
ties and higher wages for his labor. 

I invite attention to a recently published 
and most interesting interview with the 
Honorable Ho Yow, the Chinese Consul- 
General, in this city. It is in part inspired 
by Lord Charles Beresford’s new book, 
called “The Break-up of China.” Ho 
Yow says, with a touch of humor, the 
book should be called “The Wake-up of 
China. He says :— 

It is folly to talk of China “ breaking up.” 
What is it going to break up into? The 
Chinese Empire contains a population of 
four hundred millions of people. They are a 
race strong in traditions, exceedingly set 
in their ways, who have a most idolatrous 
esteem for their own government and iis 
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forms, and who would resist to the death the 
imposition upon them of any other govern- 
ment by a foreign power. No doubt 
there are nations who have gained a foot- 
hold in the East who want Chinese terri- 
tory, but they would be fooled if they got it, 
and they would be prevented from taking it, 
not alone by China, but by each other, for 
they are exceedingly jealous over an advan- 
tage gained by one in the country which the 
other does not share. It is for this reason 
that China and the Chinese look so favor- 
ably upon the Americans. You do not want 
our territory; you only want our trade, and 
there is less of suspicion, apprehension, in- 
vesting the Chinese mind toward Ameri- 
cans than in the case of any other nation, 
England not excepted, and she has not only 
resolved not to encroach upon our territory, 
but has practically undertaken to keep it 
intact. 


Again, he says :— 

The Chinese need to be taught. They are 
hungering now for a knowledge of Western 
ways. They want Western machinery, ap- 
pliances, methods. No country can furnish 
these in such a degree as the United States. 
Your invention and engineering are in ad- 
vance of those of any other nation. The 
country to conquer China—or rather, | 
should say, to convert China—is not Russia, 
in many respects nearly as dark as itself, 
but the United States, with all its marvels of 
mechanics and its ingenuity in turning the 
forces of nature to the uses of man. In 
such a conquest China extends the welcome 
hand, for it is one which would raise our 
people to a higher plane. 

Upon the question of our power to cap- 
ture the China trade, after devoting a 
paragraph to dispelling the impression oi 
the Chinese character created by Bret 
Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee,” by showing 
that a leading characteristic of the China- 
man in trade relations is that of the 
highest integrity and honesty, he says :— 

This leads me to say that a vast opportun- 
ity now lies open to the American in the 
Orient. You are most aggressive people for 
trade when you once get started. If you 
would pursue the methods of trade-getting 


among the Chinese in China that you 
employ among yourselves, the country 
would be at your feet in a few years. We 


we have among us 
of thousands of 


are not a poor nation: 
the accumulated wealth 
years of continuous nationality. We have 
gold to buy with, and we have dominion 
over a region of the earth’s surface inferior 
to no like scope in undeveloped resources. 
The greatest opportunity which exists on 
the globe to-day for a vast aggregate of peo- 
ple is open to the Americans in China. Now 
is the time; heretofore the minds of our 
people were not prepared to receive you; 
now. they are. 

















He relates the recent instance of some 
American gentlemen who went to China 
on a pleasure-trip exclusively, but having 
the entrée to the higher and official 
element of the country they became 
aquainted with some of the merchants. 
When these visitors returned to the United 
States, they had contracts aggregating 
five million dollars. He spoke of the 
concession to Mr. Rockefeller to build a 
thousand miles of railroad from Canton 
to Hankow, through one of the most 
populous and cultivated districts of the 
empire. Besides this road, he says there 
are 2,577 miles of other railroads projected 
for which contracts are being signed, and 
nearly two thousand miles of other lines 
are actually being built, making nearly 
six thousand miles of new railroads to be 
in operation within a few years. He adds 
with just pride :— 

This will give you some idea of how China 
is waking up, and ‘of the business there is 
there for Americans if they will only go 
after it. China needs thousands of things 
you have here to sell. She needs your flour, 
your sugar, petroleum, your metals, imple- 
ments, glassware, and infinite else. In only 
one town in China—Hongkong—is there a 
water-works; there are no electric light 
plants, no telephones or telegraphs or street- 
railway lines. With all these advantages 
offered Americans in China, we feel that the 
people of the two nations should be brought 
closer together. 


But California will not take its proper 
and natural place at the head of the com- 
mercial movements on this coast in their 
relation to the countries of. Asia without 
an effort. We have strong, active, and 
intelligent rivals at the north. Four 
transcontinental lines of railroad converge 
at Puget Sound, one of which is in sym- 
pathy with the determination of England 
to control the trade of the East. The 
other three are controlled by men of power 
and influence and by large LHastern 
capitalists. Motives of self-interest and 
loyalty to stockholders will move them te 
the greatest effort to secure the trade to 
which we are looking. The cities of Port- 
land, Seattle, and Tacoma are in the hands 
of an aspiring and energetic people who 
will not yield us supremacy without a 
struggle. There is a vast country of great 
resources tributary to Puget Sound. If 
the wealth of San Francisco were placed 
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in the control of the citizens of Seattle, 
their alertness and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the situation would lead me to 
fear our battle to be already half lost. But 
the presence of capital alone will not give 
San Francisco preéminence in the contest. 
It must be thrown into tnose channels 
which are essential to our success. It was 
not only the gun, but the man behind the 
gun, that did the business at Manila; and 
it is not only the money, but the man be- 
hind the money, who is to do the business 
now in hand. My duties in life do not 
lead me much into commercial circles, 
although I am not entirely unfamiliar 
with business movements in our city; but 
I must confess that I do not discover any 
adequate awakening on the part of our 
business men and capitalists to the serious- 
ness of the situation now confronting us. 
I do know—for I have it from a most 
observant authority—that our rivals at 
the north are active and aggressive and do 
not intend that San Francisco shall be the 
great mart for Pacific Ocean trade on this 
Coast. 


The Greater California which I am 
forecasting presupposes internal develop- 
ment of more or less magnitude and the 
performance of certain important duties 
by the State or through State legislation, 
and an appeal may possibly be required to 
the Federal Government. I can only sug- 
gest one or two matters. 

The preservation of our forests is 
essential to the continuation of the highly 
favorable agricultural and climatic con- 
ditions now existing in this State. This 
by no means involves the prevention of 
legitimate lumber enterprises prosecuted 
with intelligent reference to the future 
welfare of the State. But it does mean 
Government control of the sources of our 
water-supply and the prevention of their 
utter destruction by the denudation of 
our mountains, and this may demand the 
withdrawal from entry of all timber-lands. 
It may mean even the regulation by the 
State of private ownership of timber-lands 
in our mountains. The maxim, Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas, has very wide 
application. It perhaps may not become 
me to speak with certainty as to how far 
this principle may go toward restraining 
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or regulating the ownership of timber- 
land. I venture to suggest it, however, 
for careful consideration. When it was 
ascertained as a fact that the débris from 
the mines was carried down the streams by 
flood-waters on to the valley lands below, 
and even found its way into our harbors, 
the courts took cognizance of the situation, 
and under the operation of this maxim 
ut their coercive hands upon the miner 
and forbade him from using his property 
to the injury of the farmer many miles 
away, although the miner had been so 
using his property for twenty-five or 
thirty years. In the elevator cases the 


‘United States Supreme Court held that 


the power was in the State to require of 
each of its citizens to so conduct himself, 
and to so use his property, as not unneces- 
sarily to injure another; and it was said 
that this is the very essence of government 
and the source of police powers. This 
maxim furnishes the rule, it was said, by 
which every member of society possesses 
and enjoys his property; and all legisla- 
tion essential to secure this common and 
equal enjoyment is a legitimate exercise 
of State authority. And so one riparian 
owner may not injure the concomitant 
right of another owner, and a surface- 
owner has a right of action against the 
mineral-owner for removing supports 
necessary for holding up the surface. 
These are some of many illustrations that 
might be given to show how and when the 
maxim may be invoked. If we could 
conceive of a hot wave sweeping over our 
mountains, of such intensity as to burn 
up in a day all vegetable growth found 
upon them, the calamity would be so ap- 
palling as to drive half the people out of 
the State, for the least-informed man 
knows that it would mean the destruction 
of the State. And yet, if modern methods 
of lumbering are continued, and the out- 
put of lumber is increased to meet the 
demand which I foresee is upon us for our 
timber, we shall experience in this State 
at some distant day a most deplorable 
anti-climax in her development. 
Assuming that we shall not stand by 
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while we are being destroyed, but that our 
forests will be duly protected, our next 
great duty is to enter upon some wise plan 
for conserving end storing the winter 
flood-waters for use in reservoirs, incident- 
ally to produce mechanical power, but 
primarily for summer irrigation. Two 
dry seasons have admonished us of the 
need of artificial sources of water-suppiy 
to supplement deficient rainfall. We have 
found, too, that even in seasons of normal 
rainfall, irrigation adds largely to the 
productiveness of the soil. The State 
may well lend its aid to some self-support- 
ing plan by which such great benefits may 
be made to flow to large numbers of ovr 
people. The development of cheap elec- 
trical power in our mountains and its 
transmission throughout the valleys and to 
our cities and towns promise to contribute 
materially to the advancement of our 
resources. The State is most fortunate in 
the underflow of water throughout our 
valleys and plains. Great progress has 
been made in cheap methods of irrigation 
by means of wells and pumps, and in many 
places large flowing wells have been found. 
But these all find their source in the 
mountains, and would cease if the source 
were destroyed, which adds to the impor- 
tance of forest preservation. 

There are many things to which I might 
refer as factors in bringing about the 
Greater California of which I speak, not 
the least of which is the construction of an 
Isthmian canal. There is much to be 
done in the improvement of agricultural 
methods, and particularly in bringing 
about a greater diversity of products, and 
in a more intelligent, and I may say scien- 
tific, cultivation of the soil. We need re- 
enforcement of our population, for which 
no State offers so great inducements. I 
have not dwelt upon these matters, because 
it has seemed to me that with the business 
now rapidly coming to us from the Orient 
and with the new markets opening before 
us, the internal development of the State 
must follow to meet the increasing de- 
mands that will be made upon our re- 
sources. 

















AN AMERICAN SWORDSMAN 


By HAL HARRIS 


T WAS the second day out on a rather 
rough voyage. Most of the passengers 
were busily engaged in the absorbing 

pastime of trying to turn inside out, and 
failing to accomplish it, became dejected 
and sallow. 

There is nothing particularly tender 
about me, owing, I presume, to the fact 
that my character has begun to show the 
effects of too long and intimate associa- 
tion with the beefsteak furnished at my 
last boarding-house, which article was 
more the friend of the dentist than of the 
vender of anti-fat. Still I found the soci- 
ety of these contortionists in the cabin too 
depressing for even my hardened constitu- 

- tion, and went up on deck for a change of 
scene. 

I sought.out a sheltered spot on the lee- 
ward side and sat down. I had been there 
hut a moment when an agile, black-haired 
man of about twenty-eight, clad in a heavy 
ulster, approached, and sitting down in a 
chair near me, asked if I would have a 
cigar. I would, and did. It was a very 
good cigar. This fact caused me to con- 
clude that he was no ordinary man, and I 
think the story I am about to relate will 
prove the correctness of my opinion. We 
were soon quite friendly, and I shortly 
learned the following facts. 

His name was Morse Gordon. He had 
completed his medical studies at Ann Ar- 
bor the previous year and had been spend- 
ing the summer in New York, attending 
clinics and other vile things. He was an 
enthusiast in his profession and thor- 
oughly modern in his ideas. He was es- 
pecially interested in the application of the 
Roentgen rays and hypnotism to surgery. 
I had come on deck to escape the miseries 
of the writhing wretches downstairs only 
to be a listener to harrowing tales of 
“most beautiful” operations performed 
on subjects who had taken no anesthetic, 
but had been put into a hypnotic sleep 
which left them wholly insensible to pain, 
but seemingly conscious in all other 
respects. I cannot say that I found this 
sort of conversation very interesting, but 
I did find the man intensely so, and as nis 
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cigars were prime and his companionship, 
aside from his “shop talk,” quite enjoy- 
able, I was very glad that we had been 
thrown together. 

I discovered also that he was bound for 
the same German University as 1, to take 
a special course in medicine. We were 
thus brought more closely together and 
later arranged to “chum it” on reaching 
M This arrangement I now consider 
one of the most fortunate of my life, for it 
brought me in close contact with the most 
wonderful man I ever knew and made me 
an active participant in events the most 
thrilling of my life. 

True, at times, not seeing the end, I 
wished myself far enough away from him. 
Our acquaintance began in rough weather, 
and it was through storms the most severe 
that it grew into an attachment more than 
brotherly. All my other experiences abroad 
are tame, commonplace events when com- 
pared with those which cluster about this 
one man. 

One evening, a few months after our 
arrival at the university, we were strolling 
about the streets of the town, when Morse 
suddenly stopped in front of a house which 
stood next to a popular beer-hall, and look- 
ing up at the front windows in the second 
story in which a light could be seen, said, 
“It looks as though Drynder was at 
home.” 

“ And who is Drynder?” I inquired. 

“T forgot you are not a Medico. If you 
were you would know Drynder. He is the 
handsomest man in the university. Come 
up and see if you don’t think so.” And he 
took me by the arm and led me up the 
stairway as though he was taking me into 
some museum to show me a freak. 

The building was one of the oldest in 
the town. It had settled over to one side 
so that it had the appearance of leaning 
its wooden shoulders against the adjoin- 
ing building, like a drunken man against 
a lamp-post. This appearance of inebriety 
was accentuated by the two little squinting 
window-eyes in the second story which 
seemed about half-open, gazing in a stupid, 
bleary manner into the street below. 
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Altogether it looked as though it might 
have just stepped out of the adjoining 
resort and was unable to go any farther. 
We climbed up a stairway at one side of 
this old toper, inhaling its strong beery 
breath as we did so, and arriving at the 
top, knocked upon a decidedly rickety- 
looking door. A deep, resonant voice 1n- 
formed us that we might enter. Morse 
pushed the door open and I followed him 
into the room. It was a peculiar place 
of fairly good dimensions, but plainly 
furnished, the furniture consisting chiefly 
of pine tables, a lot of chairs and a half- 
dozen couches. The only oceupant of tine 
room was seated with his feet on one of 
the tables, and an immense pipe in his 
mouth. 

He arose to greet us as we entered, and 
upon being introduced to me, informed us 
that he was glad to make the acquaintance 
of Herr Harris and hoped he was well. I 
informed him that I was in a fair state 
of preservation, and in compliance with his 
invitation seated myself in one of the 
chairs, while Morse took one at the table 
facing Drynder. 

“I hope, Herr Drynder,” Morse began, 
resting one elbow on the table, “that we 
do not intrude. We were just passing and 
I wanted to see you a moment. I suppose 
there is to be some meeting of the corps 
here to-night, but we shal] only remain a 
few minutes.” 

“No intrusion, sir; no intrusion,” re- 
plied our host, applying himself vigor- 
ously to his pipe. “ Nobody be here for 
half an hour [puff]. Pleased to have you 
come up” [ puff, puff]. 

“T wanted to ask you a few questions 
about that case you were speaking of this 
morning,” continued Morse, twisting his 
chair about until he faced Drynder and 
resting both arms on the table. 

“Ah! yes, yes,” puffed our friend. 
“That was the case where the point of a 
sword broke off during a duel and imbed- 
ded itself in my friend’s face. Strange 
case, went like a bullet!” (An intermis- 


sion here, to work up draught on meer- 
schaum.) “ It was a little piece,—less than 
half an inch long,—and the man who was 
hit thought the other chap had scratched 
him, whereas he had not really touched 
him. Next day he had such a pain in his 
face that he went to a dentist to see if he 
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had the toothache. His teeth were all 
right, but he found his jaw in such bad 
shape where he had been struck that he 
thought he must have taken cold in it. It 
kept getting worse, and since they had not 
found the piece of sword in sweeping up 
the hall, it was thought that it might pos- 
sibly be in his face; so they tried the 
X-ray, and, sure enough, there it was! 
That was a great fight, great fight!” And 
the smoke poured forth in immense vol- 
umes. 

As they sat facing each other on oppo- 
site sides of the table, I could not but 
notice the great contrast between these two 
men who afterward played such important 
parts in the most exciting events of my 
life. 

Drynder was an Apollo in stature, six 
feet tall, solidly built, with the easy man- 
ner of a well-to-do man of the world. 
Added to that was a fine military bearing 
and an athletic grace that suggested great 
power. With his chair tilted back, his feet 
on the table, and a fine meerschaum in his 
mouth, he seemed to be one accustomed to 
taking things easy. His clothes were of 
the finest, a diamond of intense brilliancy 
gleamed on his finger, across his breast was 
the ribbon of the thrice victorious duelist, 
and pushed well back on his light curling 
hair was the white cap of the Prussian 
Corps,—truly a  distinguished-looking 
character. Still, I thought as I looked at 
his face that it was not such as one would 
look for with such a figure. It was hand- 
some, though scarred with several sword- 
cuts, and yet the strength which impressed 
one from looking at his fine build was not 
there. The square-cut jaw, firm mouth, 
and steady eye were lacking, and in their 
places were features which hinted at effem- 
inacy. 

Morse, on the other hand, was of slight- 
er mold, five feet eight inches in height, 
but wiry and agile as a panther. His face 
was such as you would expect to find with 
Drynder’s frame,—strong, firm, and with 
a black, piercing eye that was as sharp as 
a rapier-point. 

During Drynder’s recital Morse had 
kept his eyes riveted on him, seemingly 
intently interested in a story in which [ 
failed to see anything unusually engross- 
ing. 

Drynder continued to describe the oc- 




















currence more in detail, glancing occasion- 
ally at Morse. Several times as he did so 
I thought he seemed annoyed at the steady 
gaze of his listener and shifted about ner- 
vously in his chair. 

“That was very strange,” said Morse. 
“I was struck in the same place when I 
was a little fellow with a lead pellet from a 
toy pistol and nearly lost my sight. I 
guess you can see the scar yet, can’t you? ” 
And he leaned over the table toward Dryn- 
der, who hitched his chair up more closely 
and looked intently at Morse’s eye for 
quite a while. “Can’t you see it?” 

“No,” replied Drynder, gazing steadily 
but vacantly. “N-o,” and he placed his 
elbows on the table and his face in his 
hands and looked dreamily at Morse, who 
still sat with his eyes fixed on him. Slowly 
the German’s lower jaw fell and his pipe 
dropped from between his teeth on to the 
table. 

The noise seemed to rouse Morse, for he 
said, “I fear you find us tiresome, Herr 
Drynder. I see you are going to sleep.” 

“No, I’m not,” rejoined our host in a 
futile attempt at rousing himself. “ No, 
I’m not.” 

“Yes, but you are. See there; your 
eyes are shut!” said Morse, rising. “I 
tell you you are going to sleep. There, 
there! your head is nodding. Now it is 
on the table, and you are asleep. Well, 
your friends will awaken you when they 
come in; so I guess we might as well go.” 
And he took up his hat and started out. 

I gazed in astonishment at this peculiar 
turn of events. What ailed the man? Was 
there some peculiar phase of the German 
character which I had never seen before? 
Was it customary for men to relapse from 
animated conversation into sleep in a few 
minutes in the early evening? I was puz- 
zled. As I followed Morse out, I looked 
back and saw Drynder fast asleep. I 
hurried down the rickety stairs after my 
companion who was already at the bottom. 

“Well! ” I exclaimed, “ what kind of 
a fellow is that? What ails him?” 

Morse cast a curious sidelong glance at 
me and said ,“ 0, I suppose he was up late 
last night, and the warm room made him 
drowsy. I must tell you about him.” 
With this he took my arm and hurried 
me along before I could ask any more 
questions. 
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As we went. he told me that Drynder 
was the most famous swordsman in the 
university, and had fought in nearly all 
the larger institutions in the empire. Lle 
was the pride of the Prussian Corps and 
the envy of all others. He was supposed 
to attend medical lectures, but his connec- 
tion with that department went little far- 
ther than the supposition. 

I afterward heard a great deal about 
this man. As his appearance indicated, 
he was a man of wealth. He had elegant 
quarters in the most fashionable section, 
but had fitted up the barrack-like resort in 
which we had found him for the conveni- 
ence of himself and his fellow corps mein- 
bers, who were more frequent attendants 
at the hall next door than at lectures. It 
was a sort of halfway house between drunk 
and sober, where a white cap might drop 
anchor, if he found the earth too boisterous 
and billowy, and wait peacefully on one of 
the couches until the storm was over. 

It may be there are some who are not 
familiar with the German student corps; 
so it may be well to explain that they are 
societies or clubs, the nearest approach to 
which is found in our college fraternities, 
though having characteristics peculiarly 
their own. The members of each corps are 
distinguished by a certain color of cap, and 
I never saw a better illustration of the old 
adage that “ Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” for you never see a white cap 
or a blue cap in company with any other 
color than its own, unless by accident. A 
green cap seems not to be aware that there 
is any other color on earth, and never holds 
communication with one of another corps 
except by the edge of a sword, and never 
looks at one unless through the dueling- 
goggles, or eye-protectors. The only ob- 
jects of these corps, as near as I could see, 
were to drink beer with members of their 
own and make chopping-blocks of those of 
all others. 

Twice a week sword contests were held 
at the dueling-hall, at which men with no 
grievancé whatever hacked furrows in one 
another’s countenances or slit one an- 
other’s noses in a nice sociable and enter- 
taining manner. Occasionally some real 
or fancied insult was washed out by a spurt 
of blood either from the face of the offend- 
er or the offended. It really made little 
difference which; ‘for if a man called you 
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a liar or accidentally trod on your corn, it 
was considered a soothing poultice to your 
wounded vanity to have him split your 
head open with a sword, provided you 
could not do him a like favor first. 

These grievance-duels are much sought 
after by the corps men; and if one fourid 
his sword-arm getting a little stiff for 
want of practice, his dignity became very 
sensitive and his sense of honor very acute. 
At such times, if you were unfortunate 
enough to rub elbows with him in a crowd 
or jostle him in passing, you would be very 
likely to receive next day an invitation to 
meet the owner of the wounded dignity for 
a fifteen-minute chopping-match. 

Of all the men in the various corps, 
Drynder was the most expert at this san- 
guinary sport. His arm was powerful, 
his strokes quick as light. His special 
characteristic, however, was the accuracy 
of his stroke. If it landed at all, it was 
always just where he desired. There was 
no promiscuous slashing at a man’s head 
in general, but a nice, well-planned cut 
in some particular spot. His favorite 
operation seemed to be to make a neat, 
long slit down the exact center of his op- 
ponent’s chin. He evidently prided him- 
self on this particular point, and the 
university was rapidly filling with walking 
certificates of his skill; for the members 
of the other corps were developing double 
chins at an alarming rate. I could gen- 
erally tell when Drynder had had an affair 
on hand by some other fellow’s coming out 
with a bandaged jaw. There was a story 
to the effect that he could suspend a 
weight by a narrow ribbon and then with a 
sword whose point had been ground as 
thin as possible, split the ribbon for sev- 
eral feet with one quick stroke without 
cutting it across, leaving the weight sus- 
pended by two strands less than an eighth 
of an inch in width. This story, in events 
which soon followed, caused me great un- 
easiness. Being a genius, I suppose it was 
proper for him to be eccentric; still I 
could not help thinking it strange that he 
should have gone to sleep during our call. 


It was almost a month after our first 
visit that Morse and I dropped in at the 
resort I have mentioned for a little irriga- 
tion. As we were passing one of the tables 
near the entrance I saw the familiar figure 
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of the chin-splitter seated alone with his 
mug, evidently waiting for friends. 
Morse, having caught sight of him also, 
stopped. 

“ Good evening, Herr Drynder,” he said. 
“T see you are alone. Wiil you not heip 
us make a little party?” 

I thought Drynder seemed a little an- 
noyed, but he politely saluted us, and mo- 
tioning to us to be seated, said, “1 shall 
be happy to make one of your company.” 

We seated ourselves at his table, and 
were soon emptying our mugs quite soci- 
ably. It being early in the evening, there 
were not many others in the hall. The 
waiter had just gone for a new supply of 
liquid, leaving us alone. Drynder’s left 
hand was resting on the table, while his 
right grasped the handle of his mug. I 
thought he seemed a little uneasy and rest- 
less. Not once after the first salutation 
had he looked squarely at Morse, who now 
remarked, “That is a beautiful ring you 
have, Herr Drynder.” 

“Yes,” drawled our friend, turning his 
finger so that the diamond might catch the 
light; “it is a pretty fair stone.” 

“You would n’t care to trade for my 
scarf-pin, would you?” said Morse 
jokingly. 

Drynder allowed his eyes to wander 
from his ring to Morse, who was leaning 
over the table as if to exhibit his pin and 
looking intently at the man opposite. 

In an instant their eyes met. The big 
fellow began to tremble as he looked 
fixedly at Morse, who said, “Why, my dear 
fellow, how nervous you are! I have often 
wondered how you could drink so much 
and yet keep such a steady hand. You had 
better be more temperate or your sword- 
arm will lose its reputation.” 

The German looked wonderingly at his 
hand, which was shaking quite visibly. 

“T have heard,” continued Morse, “that 
you could strike within a hair’s-breadth ; 
but I’ll venture anything you like that 
you can’t strike that with the point of a 
lead pencil,” and he placed a coin on 
the table, at the same time handing 
Drynder a pencil. 

The latter grasped the pencil like a 
dagger and carefully jabbed at the coin. 
He did not come within half an inch of it. 
He looked at it in surprise, and taking 
more careful aim struck again, but with 


























no better result. He began to get excited. 
A wild look came into his eyes, as though 
_ he was afraid some dreadful thing had 
happened. He commenced stabbing hur- 
riedly and viciously at the coin, making a 
ring of indentations all around it on the 
table, breaking the pencil, but never once 
touching the coin. Faster and faster went 
his hand, until just as the waiter was seen 
returning with our beer, it was going up 
and down like the piston-rod of an engine. 

Before the waiter reached us, Morse 
stretched out his hand and grasping that 
of Drynder firmly, said, “There, there! 
I told you you ¢ould not do it.” 

Drynder started as though he had for- 
gotten our presence. He looked at the 
pencil, seeming to be surprised to find it 
in his hand; then laid it down and picked 
up his mug. As he did so, I noticed that 
his hand was as steady as a surgeon’s. 

“So you do not care to trade?” 
resumed Morse, as though there had been 
no interruption of the conversation. 

“No; I _ believe not,’ muttered 
Drynder, blowing a flakey shower of foam 
from his mug. 

“Well, I guess we must be going,”’ said 
Morse, pushing back his chair. “We 
would be glad to have you come up and sce 
us some time.” 

Drynder thanked him for the invi- 
tation, and as we left arose and politely 
doffed his cap, after the custom of his set. 

“Now, what in the world ails that 
man?” I asked as soon as we were outside. 
“ He acts so queerly,— not a bit like the 
self-satisfied, easy-mannered man he ap- 
pears to be at other times. Does he have 
spells of some kind? ” 

“TI suppose so,” answered Morse, smil- 
ing in his peculiar way. 

“Funny, is’nt it? That’s why I’m 
rather interested in him,—a professional 
interest, you know. I think it may be 
he has finer nerves than the average 
German. Can’t stand the dissipation 
quite so well, and so loses control of him- 
self sometimes.” 

This sounded like a reasonable ex- 
planation; but there was such a puzzling 
expréssion of suppressed amusement on 
his face that I did not know whether 
Morse was in earnest or not. 


It had been my desire since coming to 
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the university to see some of the corps 
duels. Having made the acquaintance of 
a blue-cap man, I managed to secure an 
invitation for Morse and myself to go 
with him on the next dueling day. I was 
very much elated, but Morse did not seem 
to care much about going. 

“You may think it strange,” he said, 
“that a fellow who carves up cadavers 
every day or so should mind such a thing; 
but really I can’t enjoy seeing a live man 
sliced. The human frame is too delicate 
a machine to be hacked and jarred just 
for pastime. It is not right.” 

I finally prevailed on him to go. But 
before the affair was over I would have 
given anything I possessed if he had re- 
mained away. It was the last peaceful 
day I knew for three long months— 
months crowded with more anxious days 
and sleepless nights than I had known in 
all my life. 

When we arrived, the room was pretty 
well filled with groups of men wearing 
the colored caps, each color by itself, and 
all earnestly discussing the merits of the 
respective contestants. If it was not my 
purpose to deal later with more important 
events, it might be interesting to describe 
the scenes which took place shortly after 
our arrival; to tell of the well-padded 
figures of the combatants, with arms, 
necks, eyes and ears protected from in- 
jury, but with the rest of the face and 
head exposed ; the rush and whistle of the 
flying blades; the watchful alertness of 
the seconds, who struck up the swords 
whenever a strike was made; the spurt of 
blood as the cruel edge plowed its crimson 
furrow through the cheek or hacked a 
gully in the top of a luckless head; the 
stoical indifference of participants and 
spectators,—for it would have been a 
serious breach of etiquette to applaud even 
the most brilliant stroke,' and for a 
wounded man to utter a sound or make 
the slightest grimace would have been a 
lasting disgrace. 

It was hard for a novice to repress his 
excitement, but I succeeded very well. 
Two contests had taken place, and Morse 
and I were standing together watching the 
third, between a green cap and a red cap. 
They were well matched and for five 
minutes neither had made a strike. Sud- 
denly, however, the seconds struck up the 
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swords. The green-cap man had a wrinkle 
in his forehead which was not there a 
moment ago. The blood flowed freely, but 
the surgeon pronounced the wound not 
serious, fixed it up temporarily, and the 
fight went on. 

The blood trickling down his face and 
soaking into the padding about his neck 
gave the unfortunate man a ghastly 
appearance, though he went at his 
opponent as vigorously as ever. 

Whether he became blinded by the blood 
running into his eyes or not, I never 
knew; but about one minute after the 
affair was renewed I saw a sight that made 
me shudder. The red-cap sword had 
again found its mark, striking the unfor- 
tunate man fairly in the mouth and cleav- 
ing entirely away a portion of the lower 
ip. 

We were standing well in front, sur- 
rounded by men of the various corps, and 
were in a good position to see the stroke. 
Morse’s jaws snapped together as he saw 
it and the color left his face. Turning 
abruptly about and forcing his way 
through the bystanders, he said in a voice 
which could be plainly heard by those 
standing about, “Come, Hal! let’s get 
out of this butcher-shop. I’ve had 
enough. This is no place for gentlemen.” 

I was horrified. Had the fellow lost his 
senses, to throw a lighted match into a 
powder magazine? 

I hurried after him, not knowing what 
might happen. We were allowed to pass 
without interference, and were soon 
hurrying homewards. Morse’s face was set, 
his eyes ablaze, and he strode along with a 
vigorous, swinging gait that made it hard 
to keep pace with him. 

“Well, you have done it now!” I 
ejaculated, as I came up with him. 
“What in thunder possessed you, any- 
way?” 

“Nothing but common sense and 
decency,” he jerked out. “To think of 
civilized beings, without any cause, muti- 
lating each other in that way is disgusting. 
It makes me boil.” 

“So it seems,” I responded. “ But you 
need not have said so publicly. You could 
have boiled over privately without any 
harm. Now, I am afraid some one will be 
scalded.” 
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The color was slowly returning to 
Morse’s face, and he paused a momeni 
before he replied, “I suppose I ought to 
have kept quiet. I didn’t, though; and I 
did n’t say anything that was not true. 
So I will stand by it.” 

“T fear it will cost you pretty dear to 
stand by it, old man.” And we walked 
the remainder of the way to our room in 
silence. 

The next day we were honored by a 
caller who presented a note from a green 
cap which stated that as Herr Gordon had 
seen fit to publicly express sentiments 
grossly insulting to himself as well as the 
corps to which he had the honor to belong, 
he demanded satisfaction and hoped Herr 
Gordon would meet him at an early date. 

Morse deliberately tore up the note 
before the messenger’s face and said, 
“Well, sir, you will please inform your 
friend that I do not consider myself 
responsible to him for any opinions I may 
hold, and that I shall not disgrace myself 
by indulging in such a barbarous practice, 
even for the sake of giving him satisfac- 
tion.” 

Six times that day was the scene 
repeated, each corps in the institution 
requesting an opportunity to shred up 
the unmannerly American. It might have 
been amusing, had it not been so serious ; 
for I knew that a refusal to fight meant 
sneers and jeers for the remainder of our 
stay, and so it proved. From that day a 
frost seemed to gradually creep over every 
one, until finally wherever we went we 
were met with stony stares or open insults. 
More than once I caught the word “ Cow- 
ard !” as we passed along the street. 

To the credit of the corps men, be it 
said that they never uttered a word. 
Their freezing silence was enough. Those 
outside the corps took up the cause against 
us, and we were shunned like lepers. 
Waiters, bartenders, clerks, barbers,— 
in fact every one who had heretofore 
fairly bobbed their heads off with civility, 
now floated above us in an exalted atmos- 
phere of superiority from. which they 
occasionally dropped us pretzels, beer, 
note-books, or hair-cuts in the same man- 
ner as they would throw bones to dogs. 

It got to be serious business in a few 
weeks. . Even some of the authorities of 











the university were nipped by the frost. 
Those who might feel friendly toward us 
dared not show it for fear of sharing our 
fate. We were socially marooned. 

One night, as we were turning a corner 
on our return to our room, an egg which 
had seen better days, coming from some 
unknown source, struck the corner of the 
building we were just passing. Some of it 
spattered Morse’s coat. He drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped it off without a 
word, but his face was drawn hard and 
colorless, and his eyes blazed with an om- 
inous light. 

. “Seems to me it’s time we were getting 
out of here. There are plenty of other 
good schools. This is getting entirely too 
exciting to suit me,” I remarked. 

His fixed lips relaxed enough to permit 
them to curl into a sneer as he replied, 
“And let them think they have frightened 
us away? Never! We would be cowards 
then. Nosir! I am going to show these 
sneaking egg-throwers a thing or two be- 
fore they are rid of me! I’m sorry for 
you, Hal. It’s none of your fault, and 
you have stood by me like a man. This 
thing has got to stop, and stop soon!” 

I noticed that I was not treated so coldly 
when I was not in Morse’s company, and 
though I never deserted him, I used to 
like to go off occasionally for a stroll 
alone. It was late one evening when I 
dropped into our favorite resort, and 
finding a vacant table in an obscure 
corner, ordered a mug of ale. While wait- 
ing for it to arrive, I looked around the 
room. It was unusually well filled, nearly 
all the tables being occupied. Through 
the haze of smoke, groups of caps of va- 
rious colors were distinguishable. The 
corps men were out in force. The 
monotonous hum of conversation was 
occasionally interrupted by a shout of 
laughter. No one seemed to be aware of 
my presence. Suddenly there was a lull 
in the conversation among those nearest 
the entrance, and the hush gradually 
spread through the room. Looking for the 
cause, I was surprised to see Morse making 
his way down the hall among the tables, 
evidently looking for a vacant chair. 

What possessed the man? Didn’t he 
know enough to keep away from a place 
like this? The silence became oppressive, 
but he continued coolly on his way. A 
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murmur began to arise, like the first puffs 
of wind before a storm. I could catch 
such words as “ White liver!” “Cow- 
ard!” “Sneak!” and similar expres- 
sions. Morse seemed to hear them, too, 
for I could see his face was growing pale 
and his jaw tightening,— sure signs of 
boiling, as he called it. 

He was now well on toward the end of 
the room, when, as he was passing 
one of the tables at which were seated 
some upstart aspirants for membership in 
the corps, one of them seized a bottle, and 
pointing it at his back, shook it. _ There 
was a report as the cork flew out, and a 
stream of liquid sprayed itself over 
Morse’s coat. A shout of laughter greeted 
the performance, but ceased as Morse 
wheeled about, his face white as marble. 

He took one step forward toward the 
perpetrator of the rascally trick. I held 
my breath in an agony of suspense. \ 
he dare strike? If he did the whole mob 
would be at his throat. I arose to go to 
him, though I knew we would have but 
little chance with such a crowd. O, why 
did he come, anyway? He stopped after 
the first step, and raising his flashing black 
eyes, looked scornfully about the room. It 
was as silent as a tomb. He began to speak 
in a voice that was steady, yet full of 
restrained passion. 

“T have been called coward, baby, a 
sneaking foreigner! You have hurled at 
me your vile missiles and viler epithets, 
because I have refused to participate in a 
practice which I consider barbarous and 
degrading, and yet you sneak up behind 
my back to strike me! It would be easy 
enough for me to strike this cowardly cur 
who has shielded himself behind a crowd 
to insult me; but if I was to resent every 
insult I have received in the past few 
months I might spend the rest of my life 
in brawls. As I said before, I do not be- 
lieve in your method of settling differ- 
ences. But to prove to you that J am no 
coward, and that I have not refused to 
fight through fear, I will say that if you 
can agree upon your best swordsman I will 
meet him. He must come to me as the 
acknowledged champion and that contest 
must settle all scores. I cannot, and will 
not, fight all who have insulted me. But 
I have been driven so far that, notwith- 
standing my aversion to dueling, I am 
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anxious to settle the score with some one, 
the sooner the better; and you may find 
that I know a little something about a 
sword, even if I am not an expert in the 
use of rotten eggs, beer-bottles, and vile 
names. If you are really men of valor,” 
and his lip curled contemptuously, “you 
be produce your man soon, for I defy you 
all!” 

He strode rapidly down the room and 
went out before the spell was broken. I 
was minded to follow him, but wanted to 
see the effect of his outburst, and so re- 
mained. As soon as he was gone a great 
hubbub arose, and tongues began wagging 
vigorously. 

“ Well,” I heard some one at the table 
next to me remark, “he’s in for it now 
good and hard. If he doesn’t get a 
beautiful slashing, I miss my guess.” 

“Bah!” said one of his companions, 
turning up his mug, “that is a fine bluff. 
I will wager he will never fight. He just 
wants to cool things off for a while, and 
then light out before he meets his man.” 

“I don’t know,” rejoined the first 
speaker. “He- looks like a man to go 
through with a thing he undertakes. Did 
you see his face? I would not want to see 
those eyes looking at me over the point 
of a sword.” And he took a long pull at 
his mug, as though he much preferred his 
present occupation. 

A third man here broke in with the 
remark, “I should not wonder if that story 
T heard about him was true.” 

“What was it?” eagerly inquired his 
companions. 

“They say the reason he won’t fight or 
touch a sword is that he killed a man in 
an affair once in America and can’t get 
it out of his head.” 

I listened for a while longer, and then 
went out. As I did so, I heard one say, 
“Tf he really means business we shall 
likely see a pretty fight.” 

I went directly to our room and found 
Morse sitting with his feet on the mantel, 
and smoking like a harbor-tug. 

“Well, you’ve made a beautiful mess 
of it!” said I, as I threw my cap into a 
corner and fell dejectedly into a chair. 
“What in thunder has become of your 
sense? You ’re——” 

“ Go ahead, Professor! ” he interrupted, 
without looking around. “Got it down 
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so far. I’m a blithering idiot, a foolhardy 
firebrand, a chump, et cetera, et cetera. 
Go ahead! go ahead!” 

“TI can’t see where the fun comes in. 
You seemed serious enough a while ago. 
What has come over you?” I replied. 

“Why, you see, old man, I ’ve been ac- 
cumulating steam for weeks, and now I 
have got it blown off I feel better. By 
golly! didn’t they stare though while lL 
was saying my little piece? ” 

“You won’t feel better with a split 
head,” I replied moodily. 

“QO, it will heal! it will heal!” waving 
his pipe tragically. “ And I will have vih- 
dicated mine honor.” 

“Yes, by taking an outrageous licking. 
Now, look here, old man; do you know 
anything about handling a sword? ” 

Having the reports I had just heard in 
mind I listened eagerly for the answer. 

“ Never fought a duel in my life, dear 
boy. But don’t you tell any one else so; 
for, like Bob Acres, I must have them 
think I am a devil of a fellow,—run a 
graveyard of my own, you know. I did be- 
come quite expert with single-sticks. years 
ago; but as for swords—well, as for 
swords, I shall make their acquaintance 
soon enough.” 

Seeing my dejected countenance, he 
took his feet from the table and coming 
over to me slapped me on the back, saying, 
“Cheer up, old man; cheer up! We'll 
come out of this all right, though it does 
look like a devil of a mess.” 

“Come out on a stretcher most likely,” 
I rejoined, refusing to be comforted. 

I suppose the old town had not been so 
stirred up in years as it was over that 
speech of Morse’s. The wildest stories 
got afloat. He was a famous swordsman 
in his own country, and had concealed his 
identity and planned the whole affair from 
start to finish just for the sake of getting 
on a match and surprising people. It was 
even darkly hinted that he had been im- 
ported by one of the other corps to down 
the white. Again, he was a fraud who was 
trying to get out of a bad scrape, and 
trusted to luck to escape with a few slight 
cuts. He had enough ready-made biogra- 
phies furnished him to supply the histo- 
rian of a regiment. Whatever they 
thought, the atmosphere had cieared con- 
siderably for us after the storm, and life 

















was easier from that on. We had simply 
shifted our burdens on to other shoulders; 
for trouble broke out in new quarters. 

It was commonly supposed that Dryn- 
der was the best swordsman in the insti- 
tution; but now that it came to an official 
recognition, it was a different matter. It 
was too bitter a pill for the other corps to 
admit without a struggle, that they were 
inferior to and could not hold their own 
against a white cap. They doubted if he 
was as skillful as he used to be. There were 
a number of new men in the institution 
from other universities who had never 
crossed swords with him, who might give 
him a surprise. Then there were some 
who thought they had made great im- 
provement since last meeting him, and 
were anxious for another trial, especially 
as the championship was at stake. In 
some of the corps there were two or three 
aspirants for the honor; and as each had 
his friends, who took up his cause and dis- 
cussed his merits, cliques and divisions 
began to arise even in the same corps. 
There were swirls and eddies in the social 
stream about a dozen different objects. 

Discussion waxed warm,—grew acri- 
monious. The friends of A began demand- 
ing satisfaction of the friends of B. The 
friends of C lived for the sole purpose of 
slashing the friends of D and E. It was 
said that secretly blue caps were gouging 
chunks out of other blue-cap craniums, a 
heretofore unheard-of and highly improp- 
er proceeding. Red caps covered rather 
bloody hair-cuts made by wearers of other 
red caps, and altogether every.one was 
having a real nice, interesting time. The 
whole face of the university blossomed out 
in lint and bandages, plaster and stitches. 
Beer-halls took on the appearance of con- 
valescent wards of hospitals. Some men 
drank their beer through straws for the 
very good reason that their mouths were 
too much obstructed with bandages to ad- 
mit a mug rim. 

This state of affairs was highly gratify- 
ing to me, for our insults were being 
avenged and the insulters beautifully pun- 
ished without any unpleasant experiences 
on our part. It continued without inter- 
ruption for two weeks, and I was begin- 
ning to hope that they would keep right on 
and forget Morse entirely. Consequently, 
it was with alarm that I saw the faces 
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gradually emerging from their bandages 
and the daily supply of victims diminish- 
ing. It finally narrowed down to one 
green and one blue cap who alone disputed 
Drynder’s title, and arrangements were 
quickly made to settle the question between 
these three. ' 

Morse had not been idle while this bat- 
tle had been raging in the enemy’s camp. 
Every day he went to the gymnasium, de- 
voting himself principally to work on the 
wrist-machine, chest-weights, and clubs. 
I tried in vain to get him to take some in- 
structions in sword-practice, but he stoutly 
refused and could never be prevailed upon 
to touch a sword, although we used to de, 
a little single-stick work in our room, 
which, fortunately, was large. This meth- 
od had the effect of keeping every one in 
total ignorance of what his style might be. 

When the time arrived for the settle- 
ment of matters between Drynder and his 
opponents, Morse exhibited the only signs 
of nervousness which he ever displayed. 
He said nothing, but I could see he was 
anxious as to the outcome of the battle. 

Secretly, I dreaded the big white cap 
and almost prayed that he might meet 
with some accident which would give 
Morse a less dangerous adversary. All my 
wishing was in vain, however, for the big 
fellow marked his men in his favorite spot, 
and in addition parted the hair of each 
permanently in the middle so vigorously 
as to take all the fight out of them. 

I heard the news on the street, and with 
a heavy heart went to inform Morse. 

“Tt’s settled,” said I, leaning discon- 
solately against the mantel. 

“ Who?” eagerly inquired Morse, look- 
ing up from his book. 

* Drynder.” 

“ Drynder! Really?” 

Could it be that Morse actually felt re- 
lieved? It appeared so. 

“Yes. You are not surprised, are you?” 

“ Drynder, hey! ” continued he medita- 
tively, with a half-suppressed smile, ignor- 
ing my question. “ And how do you think 
I will look with a double chin? I always 
thought it would improve my appearance.” 

“ What the devil—,” I began. 

“No, no, my boy; not the devil,—just 
Drynder. Same initial, but different par- 
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“The next thing to him, then,” I re- 
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sponded, with a sigh. “If I were in your 
place, I would almost as lief meet the 
other fellow, and not be so everlastingly 
gay over having such an executioner.” 

“Ah, but think of the honor, my boy! 
Think of the honor! It would be disgrace- 
ful to have my head split by some stripling 
unknown to fame. But the Drynder 
stroke,—that is different, quite a mark of 
distinction, you know.” And Morse made 
a vicious sweep with his arm through the 
air, slammed his book down on the table, 
and looked across at me with that curious 
smile of his. 

“ Confound it, man!” I exclaimed, los- 
ing patience; “this is serious business. 
You are the most likely candidate for a 
hospital cot that I know of, to say nothing 
of being a sign-post for the rest of your 
life to carry around the marks of another 
man’s skill. I told you weeks ago that you 
ought to be preparing for this,—at least 
have taken some instructions in the meth- 
ods of these German cutthroats; and now 
here you are going to butt a stone wall 
without so much as a boat-sponge in your 
hat.” 

He saw I was worried, and came over 
to me and placing his hand on my shoul- 
der, said, “ Don’t you worry, old man. You 
are not going to be a- widow yet a while. 
Your Uncle Morse is n’t going to be hurt. 
You mind what I say.” 

“O, isn’t he? He will unless he wears 
his head in a copper kettle.” With this 
parting shot I dropped the subject. 

The next day a delegation arrived with 
a formidable-looking document, signed by 
a representative of each of the corps, say- 
ing that Herr Max Drynder, as the recog- 
nized representative of the undersigned, 
was pleased to accept the challenge of Herr 
= and hoped to meet him at an early 

ate. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Morse 
courteously. “1 presume all previous 
challenges are withdrawn.” On being in- 
formed that they were, he continued: 
“Then, all is satisfactory. Mr. Harris, 
my second, will meet you this afternoon 
to arrange details. Good-by!” 

They passed out and down the stairs, 
while I stood like a post in the middle of 
the room staring at Morse. 

“T your second! ” I gasped, as soon as [ 
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.could speak. “ Well, 1’m blowed!” And 


I sat down in a dazed condition on a rick- 
ety chair. “ Arrange details this after- 
noon!” I repeated mechanically. “ Why, 
you lunatic, what do I know about arrang- 
ing details? I might be a pall-bearer at 
your funeral and come through it with 
credit, but a second in a duel—O, smoke! 
Why did n’t you tell them I would arrange 
you a pair of blue wings or a gold-mounted 
monument? I don’t know anything about 
dueling; so the office of second is respect- 
fully declined. Ill look after the ambu- 
lance and undertaker, but some other chap 
can monkey with the details.” 

“So I have n’t even one friend, eh? I 
did n’t think you would desert me,” said 
he. 

“Now, look here, Morse; that is not 
fair. You know very well that I will stick 
to you. But what do I know about this 
business? You ought to have some one 
who is capable of looking out for your 
interests.” , 

“T won’t have any one else, even if I 
can get him, which I very much doubt. 
You can get on well enough. We shall 
not go much on their palaver and eti- 
quette, but just go in and fight. You can 
get them to tell you the rules governing 
such affairs, and I can post you on what 
few points I want settled; and as for the 
actual fight, I ll guarantee that you shall 
get through your part all right.” 

I could not change his resolution; so I 
went to make arrangements, as agreed up- 
on, that afternoon. Morse instructed me 
to insist that the affair should come off in 
the evening, and that it should be held in 
a place sufficiently large to accommodate 
all who might wish to attend, and that any 
one should be admitted whether a corps 
member or not. These terms were agreed 
to, and the following Saturday night fixed 
as the time. This gave us four days for 
final preparation; but as far as I could 
see there was nothing to be done but wait. 

They were four days and nights of anxi- 
ety for me. Every night, in my dreams, 
Morse and I, single-handed, fought the 
entire German army, or were under con- 
tract to wrestle with a locomotive. ‘T'his 
meeting with Drynder I fought over scores 
of times and Morse seemed to have con- 
tracted a bad habit of having his head 
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chopped off at every pass. My whole duty 
as second seemed to be to pick it up and 
place it on his shoulders again. 

Morse slept soundly and went about his 
daily duties as though fighting with the 
best swordsman in Germany was his most 
innocent pastime. He was as conspicu- 
ous a character as a man who is under 
sentence to be hanged within a week. Peo- 
ple would point him out to their friends on 
the street and say, “ There! did you notice 
that man we just passed?” 

“ You mean that straight one with black 
hair? ” 

“Yes. That is the conceited American 
who is to fight Drynder. He won’t hold 
his head quite so high this time next 
week.” 

“ Blamed fool! Crazy, I guess. 
find Drynder is no easy mark.” 

If Morse heard any of these disparaging 
remarks,—and he could scarcely help it, 
—he said nothing, but bided his time. 

The fatal day arrived all too soon. Af- 
ter breakfast I said to Morse, in as cheer- 
ful a manner as I could, though I fear 
my face was as festive as a tombstone, 
“ What is there for me to do? Anything 
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to get ready? ” 


“No. All you need get is a little pot of 
black paint.” 

“What! ” I exclaimed in astonishment. 
“A pot of black paint? O, come now; 
don’t you want a feather duster and a red 
monkey? or say a pair of kid gloves and 
a chrysanthemum ? ” 

“No. Iam in earnest. I want you to 
take a little black paint with you, and that 
is all. I have the swords I shall use and 
everything else is ready in my valise.” 

“ What in thunder are you going to do 
with black paint?” 


“Wait and see. Ill show you some 


tricks to-night.” And that was all I could 


get out of him. 

Evening arrived and found the town in 
a quiver of excitement. The largest beer- 
hall in the place had been secured for the 
contest. All the tables had been removed 
to make room for the crowd, while the 
platform at the far end was cleared for the 
contestants. 

Long before the hour arrived for the 
commencement of hostilities the room was 
filled to overflowing, and the roar of many 
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voices rolled up from the human sea in 
monotonous, unbroken waves. 

Morse dressed himself in a plain gym- 
nasium suit and absolutely refused to wear 
any protectors. I seemed to be utterly use- 
less. He had taken everything into his 
own hands, and I had long since given up 
trying to change his plans one iota. 

He handed me the swords he proposed 
using, just before we were ready to go out. 
Three had been provided, in case of break- 
age. They looked like the ordinary swords 
of regulation length, shape, and weight; 
but when I took them into my hands I was 
completely disgusted. I began to think 
Morse really was crazy. 

“ Confound it! What do you mean, any- 
way?” I exclaimed. “ Hanged if I’m 
going to see you butchered!” And I threw 
them angrily into one corner. 

“Now, now,” ‘said he impatiently, 
* don’t 1 tell you I know what I am about ? 
Don’t desert me at the last minute. I may 
need some one, and I thought you would 
stand by me.” 

“ Of course, I’ll stick to you. But why 
can’t you act with some show of sense? ™ 
As I stooped to pick up the swords I heard 
the roar of the sea swell into a howling 
hurricane. Cheer after cheer, or rather 
one prolonged, unbroken tornado of sound, 
shook the building. The strain had been 
too great, and, contrary to all custom and 
rule, the crowd had broken into shouts of 
acclamation as their idol stepped from his 
dressing-room upon the stage in full fight- 
ing trim. 

‘He was prepared after the usual custom, 
his arm padded with thick rolls, his neck 
wound about with bandages, his ears 
bound close against his head, and a pair 
of heavy goggles, or iron frames, shielding 
his eyes. He looked more like an immense 
rag-baby in process of construction than 
anything else. His seconds followed close 
after him. 

While the cheering was at its height, 
Morse and I passed out upon the stage,— 
he in his light flannel suit of turn-verein 
gray, without bandages or pads, I wearing 
the usual arm-protector; for if it became 
necessary for me to exercise the duties of 
my office I did not care to get any stray 
slashes. 

The cheering ceased immediately as all 
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eyes rested in astonishment on Morse. 
whose light, unhampered, agile figure con 
trasted strongly with that of his heavy 
opponent. 

The referee asked me if Morse intended 
fighting in his present condition. I in- 
formed him that we were all ready. The 
surgeon here interfered and insisted that 
Morse put on the usual safeguards, saying 
there was great danger of fatalities unless 
he did so. 

“Herr Gordon is not accustomed to 
using them, and will not have them,” I 
insisted. 

“ Then I will meet him on an equal foot- 
ing,” said Drynder, and turning to his 
seconds, said, “ Help me take these things 
off.” They stepped forward and quickly 
removed the bandages and _ protectors. 
The spectators, not having heard the con- 
versation, looked on in amazement. What 
was up? Wasn’t there to be any fight, 
after all? Why was not the American 
ready? Why were they stripping 
Drynder? But none could tell. 

I presented Morse’s sword for inspec- 
tion. As soon as Drynder’s second looked 
at the blade, he uttered an expression of 
disgust, and said, “ Now, what child’s play 
is this?” 

Drynder turned about and inquired the 
trouble. 

“See here,” said his man, showing him 
the blade; “ the edge is all ground off. It 
could not cut a cheese.” 

Drynder looked at it, and then with an 
oath, threw the.weapon to the floor. 

“Do they mean to insult us?” he 
roared. “Am I an old woman to fight 
with broom sticks?” 

‘You may have yours as sharp as you 
please,” calmly replied Morse; “but I 
wish to use these, as I do not care to inflict 
serious injuries.” 

“ Never!” ejaculated Drynder. “We 
meet on equal terms or not at all. I shall 
never disgrace myself by handling a 
weapon like that. It is a ruse to avoid the 
meeting and I tell you now publicly that 
you are a coward.” 

The sea began to be tumultuous. Yes, 
the American was a sneak. He never 
intended to fight. It was all a humbug. 
They ought to have known it. They were 
fools for coming to be sold in this way. 
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Howls of derision filled the hall, and 
some one shouted, “ Mob him! Throw him 
out!” 

Morse’s face had become as pale as 
death at the first word. With set jaw, he 
glared a moment at his antagonist and 
then seizing one of the sharpened swords 
stepped quickly forward, saying, “ Very 
well; I accept your terms. I am ready.” 

The sea did not hear, but seeing the ac- 
tion it became calm. 

Drynder picked up his sword and faced 
Morse. He had not as yet looked squarely 
at him; but now, as they raised their 
swords to position, their eyes met. Dryn- 
der’s look of scorn and _ self-assurance 
changed to one of perplexed anxiety. 

A triumphant gleam lit up Morse’s face 
and his lip curled in a vengeful smile as he 
said, “ Herr Drynder, you call me coward 
and compel me to fight with your weap- 
ons; but you cannot compel me to strike 
you, and I tell you you cannot touch me. 
Do you hear? You cannot touch me:” 

His voice was steady, but it was the voice 
of command. 

“ Are you ready? ” inquired the referee. 

“ Yes,” both responded. 

“ Then, begin! ” 

The oppressive silence was instantly 
ripped to shreds by the whistle of rushing 
blades and the clash of colliding steel. The 
German sword came down like an engine 
of death, with vengeance in its shriek, but 
it met a barrier that was its equal. 

The stroke was the first of a storm which 
rained down upon Morse and made me 
gasp for breath. 

It was horrible for me to stand there and 
watch. I grew faint, but braced myself 
against it. It could not last. Morse could 
not resist that hail of steel much longer. 
It must cut through somewhere. Each 
time I saw that streak descending and the 
glint of light where it passed, I expected 
to see my friend fall helpless and bleeding 
to the floor.. He still held his ground, 
however, without flinching. The storm 
beat about him, now straight down, now 
buffeting him on this side, now on that, 
but he met it with his ever-ready parry. 

Scorn began to change to respect as the 
onlookers watched the struggle. The wily 
American seemed to anticipate every move 
of his foe. Change his stroke as quickly 














as he might, swerve it from a vertical chop 
into a swinging side-cut, still the white 
cap could not land. The instant a shift or 
change was made his opponent met it. 
Both arms seemed to be swayed by one 
will, as though the mind that planned the 
stroke also planned the parry. 

The sea was still. From the word of 
command, which started the contest, not a 
spectator seemed to breathe. 

What was this at which they were look- 
ing? No guards, no protectors! Was this 
a fight to the death that these men had laid 
themselves bare to the deadly steel? This 
was no child’s play. 

The minutes went by—five, eight, ten, 
—and still that constant flash and clash. 
Both men began to show fatigue, the per- 
spiration pouring down their faces in 
streams. 

When ten minutes had passed, the 
swords were struck up, as time was called 
for a breathing-spell. When the men sat 
down the sea began to roar again, break- 
ing through the icy silence and storming 
excitedly. 

“ He is a game one,” ventured a man in 
the front row; “and he is no green one, 
either, by thunder. Drynder was laying 
on hard.” 

“No; he is not so bad,” responded his 
companion. “ But he did not dare to take 
the offensive. Ill wager two to one that 
if he tries to attack, Drynder will break in 
on him.” 

“T7ll take that,” rejoined the first 
speaker. “ He has a good eye. Can’t you 
see that Drynder is worried? ” 

This was but a sample of the sea’s mut- 
terings. Wagers were being laid all over 
the house. There were faint traces of 
hardly-suppressed satisfaction on the faces 
of the other corps men, and I could see 
that at last we had some friends—aye, 
many—who would like to see the white 
cap’s banner trailed in the dust; for they 
could not forget the numbegless times he 
had made their color bend a vanquished 
knee to the white. 

While the men were resting I went over 
to our opponent’s side of the stage and 
said, “ Herr Gordon has shown you that he 
is not afraid of your swords, and now asks 
that he be permitted to use his own. 
Otherwise he shall do nothing but defend.” 
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“O, let him use anything he wants, if 
he will only fight,” said Drynder, who was 
raging like a chained mastiff. “I am 
tired of chopping at a post. He is afraid 
to attack.” This from the heretofore cool, 
silent victor of a score of battles. 

Morse heard him with a smile, and, in 
compliance with his whispered instruc- 
tions I went to our dressing-room and re- 
turned with our dull-ground swords; first, 
however, having smeared their tips with 
the black paint. 

“Ah! now we shall see some sport! 
murmured the sea, which had heard the 
conversation but did not know that the 
swords I had brought out were dulled. 

I was feeling decidedly: easier, yet anx- 
ious lest Morse, in taking the aggressive, 
might leave a way unguarded through 
which disaster might come. 

Again the contestants were called to 
battle. The duel being limited to fifteen 
minutes’ actual fighting, there were just 
five minutes left. At the word of the ref- 
eree the struggle was renewed. Such 
swordsmanship had never been seen in all 
the empire. For two minutes the light 
from the electric ares gleamed on the fly- 
ing blades, giving the appearance of 
flashes of lightning, accompanied by steely 
thunder and the hissing of the bright 
tongues of the metal serpents as they 
darted at their prey. 

Suddenly the swords were struck up. 

“Ah! A strike! A hit!” murmured 
the sea, craning its neck. “ Look for the 
white-cap’s trade-mark! ” 

All eyes were on Morse. But no, it 
was not on the chin, not on the cheek. 
Was it on the head? Where had he been 
struck ? 

And the sea looked inquiringly at Dryn- 
der, as though expecting him to answer. 
He said not a word, but the answer was 
written on his countenance. What was 
that black mark down his chin? It was the 
Drynder trade-mark, the white cap’s 
chickens come home to roost. 

A great tidal wave rolled over the sea, 
breaking with a vocal crash. All the oil 
which etiquette and custom had poured on 
these waters for years was of no avail, 
and blue caps and red caps, green caps and 
yellow caps mingled with the black head- 
gear of other spectators, which flew into 
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the air like a flock of gulls when the wave 
broke. Pandemonium was let loose. The 
pent-up excitement had found vent in an 
explosion. 

Morse’s eyes were gleaming with tri- 
wmph, while his adversary’s face was burn- 
ing with shame and rage. 

There were still three minutes of the 
time left, however, and the men were again 
called together. There was murder in 
Drynder’s look when they came to position. 
lf there was force in his blows before they 
were a hurricane now. He hacked and 
drove in a manner that it seemed impos- 
sible for his agile but slender foe to with- 
stand. The fury of the dying gladiator 
who sees the turned thumb of the fickle 
multitude was in his arm, yet it availed 
not. Within half a minute the swords 
were again struck up and a long black 
mark marred the bright red of the giant’s 
cheek. In quick succession, lines appeared 
on the left cheek and on the forehead. 

“ He is painting his face like a clown’s,” 
moaned a white cap. “This is awful, 
awful! Something must be wrong with 
Drynder.” 

“Wrong!” muttered his companion 
through his teeth. “ Did you ever see him 
fight better? Mars could not do more.” 

“True, true!” And the first hung his 
head as he saw honor and money vanish- 
ing. 

But one minute remained. There was 
yet one chance for Drynder to win. One 
good stroke, could it but reach home, 
would lay his opponent helpless on the 
floor. He ground his teeth and forced 
the fight. 

Fifteen seconds gone! Thirty seconds, 
and no result! The white caps were in an 
agony of suspense, hoping for the lucky 
stroke. 

Forty-five seconds gone, and still noth- 
ing! 

Suddenly the American’s sword swept 
swiftly to the left. It met the Prussian’s 
high in air. There was a quick twist, a 
glint and shimmer of light over the head 
of the referee, as from something in flight, 
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an echoing crash against the wall twelve 
feet away, and the blade which had been 
the pride of M rebounded and fell 
helplessly to the floor, while the champion 
stood disarmed and disgraced. 





Seated at last, in the quiet of our own 
room, having shaken off the crowd and de- 
clined enough beer to have floated a ship, 
Morse said, “I am sorry to have robbed 
Drynder of his reputation, but I had to do 
it. It may be a good thing for him, too. 
He may settle down now, do some study- 
ing, and quit his fighting. I know I shall.” 
Again he looked at me with that peculiar 
inquiring smile, as if he would say, “ Can't 
you see it yet?” 

In that instant I did see it. It came 
upon me like a revelation. 

“You villain! ” I exclaimed, aiming a 
book at his head. “ Why didn’t you put 
me on to your tricks before and not let me 
worry myself sick? ” 

He dodged the book and doubled up in 
a fit of laughter, saying between gasps, 
“Q, but you are a bright one, are n’t you? 
O dear! O,—you pretty near killed me, 
keeping my face straight when you were 
about. O! ho! ho! were n’t you in a pretty 
pucker this morning though? Maybe you 
have n’t been in a blue funk for a month. 
And you really see it at last, do you? O! 
dear! dear! 0! ”—and he passed into an- 
other convulsion. 

Half the corps men in the university 
approached Morse within a week and 
offered fabulous sums for instruction. 
Managers of play-houses and traveling 
troupes, looking for drawing attractions 
wore a path to our rooms and flooded him 
with letters, making handsome offers. 

None could understand why he should 
so positively decline all and refuse to even 
touch a sword again. I understood, but to 
all others it was a mystery. 

They never seemed to tire of telling of 
that great duel; and to this day, if you go 
to M , and speak of the skill of any 
man you may see there, some one will be 
likely to say, “ Ah! but you should have 
seen the Great American Swordsman.” 
































A SUMMER TRIP TO MOUNT ADAMS 


By LOUISA O’HUENTY NASH 


O “THE RIVER,” or the “ Big 
River ” of the Indians; the “ Ore- 


gon” of poetry, the Columbia on 
our school maps of to-day—thither we 
turned for our summer trip. 

Soon after the confluence with the Wil- 
lamette, and Vancouver, the largest mili- 
tary station of the Pacific Coast, are 
passed, the soft undulations of the country 
grow more severe. The banks shelve higher 
and soon the basaltic rocks stand up, 
grand, precipitous, rugged; snow-capped 
Hood looks down on you! In the warm 
sunshine are rich, red colors, toning down 
in the distance to soft tints that no color- 





nomah, and the Oneonta! falls, one should 
leave the steamer and be near enough to 
crane the neck and look up; from the dis- 
tance of the mid-river track, and with the 
scant summer water-supply, they are apt 
to look insignificant. 

Not so the Cascades, where the water, 
that has been seen as a bright shimmer, 
now tumbles about in hundreds of foaming 
eddies wherein no boat can live. 

Here stood, Indian tradition says, the 
Tomanowos, the “ Bridge of the Gods.” It 
was built by the gods when the world was 
young. Then the Great Spirit shook the 
earth and the bridge crashed down into 
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name can match. Against the sky are del- 
icate fringes of pine and fir,—the very 
same that you pronounce grand monsters 
of the forest when climbing beneath their 
shade. Stretches of this timber fill the 
sheltered hollows, and partly clothe the 
canons that open out from time to time. 
Here and there are fish-wheels; and far- 
ther up, the canneries that make the 
Columbia River famous the world over for 
its salmon. 

To appreciate the Bridal Veil, the Mult- 
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the river, forming the present obstruction 
of the Cascades. Scientific observation 
bears out the old Indian legend.* In the 
fall, when the freshets are over and the 
water is clear, any one going out in a small 
boat just above the Cascades and looking 
down into the transparent depths can 
see, submerged, the forest trees beneath 
him still standing upright as they stood 
before the bridge fell in. 

At the present day, after the work of ten 


* From the *‘ Bridge of the Gods,” by F. H. Balch 
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years and a cost of about seven million 
dollars, we have the convenience of the 
“ Locks,” obviating the necessity of trans- 
shipping in order to reach the higher Co- 
lumbia. 

After passing the Locks we soon 
reached our landing-place, White Salmon, 
a new name, I suppose,—for the Indians 
say “ Ancultra [long time back] salmon, 
he no pass ‘Tum-water falls, it too much 
big leap. By-and-by, great Tomanowos 
bridge, he fall in, dam up water, make 
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spot in these unlikely surroundings, who 
else would dare to seek a living in such in- 
accessible places? Our host pointed out 
one of these little homes up above Bingen, 
perched on top of a two-thousand-foot 
mountain. 

“ A German, of course? ” 

“Yes; but der man, he has a fine or- 
chard and a fine garden. He dakes a great 
lot of fruit to der market.” 

“ How on earth does he get there? ” 
“Well, it’s a mile through der air, and 
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river higher, then salmon, he go over. 
Then Snake Indian, all time catch um 
plenty!” 

We stayed the night in the one-house 
town of Bingen,—named doubtless by one 
of the many German settlers in thought of 
the Vaterland Bingen on the Rhine. 
What memories it calls up! In imagina- 
tion, one could fancy the straight-lined 
strata of these basaltic rocks to be the 
walled-up terraces of its vine-clad hills. 
But where are Bishop Halto’s ‘Tower and 
the old Castle Ehrenfels, peering down? 

They told us at the homelike country 
inn how the old Columbia rises sixty feet 
high every year over the land that is lev- 
eled down. This high water is the making 
of certain crops, there being just time to 
get them in and harvest them in due sea- 
son. 

One can feel quite sure that the settlers 
hereabouts are German, Scandinavian, or 
Swiss. For with the house and cultivated 





twelve mile round der mountain by der 
road! ” 

We should never forget, when declaim- 
ing against foreign immigration, that such 
mien are among the makers of America. 

We were destined to be thrown for our 
two weeks’ camping amongst a colony of 
Swiss, and were driven the thirty miles to 
camp by a Swiss stage-driver. He had the 
manner of “ Chris” of the Alps, with all 
the freshness and bonhommie of his name- 
sake that we used to know. 

His wife met us at the change of horses, 
in a real Swiss hat instead of the inevitable 
sun-bonnet of the country, and treated us 
to fresh milk. How their honest faces 
lighted up when we told them in the lan- 
guage that was dear to them that we had 
seen Switzerland and loved their Alps! 
No wonder, with their Old World memo- 
ries, that they chose this spot for their new 
home! The everlasting snows of Mount 
Adams looking down upon them and the 
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lower mountains round the little Jake, the 
inlet, and the gurgling streams, must have 


reminded them of home. Still children of 
the Alps, they can sing their Alpine songs 
though in a foreign land. 

*““ Once, I lived a whole year on the prai- 
rie,’ Peter Schmidt said. “ And all that 
time I never felt like singing. At home, 
I would feel like singing a whole week.” 

And the entire evening, he, his wife, and 
brother-in-law sang for us round our 
camp-fire the Alpine yodel-songs that 
call home the straying cows. Last came 
a tender minor melody,—“ Farewell to 
Home.” They could sing no more; their 
voices were full of tears,—these hardy 
peasants who know what heimweh is. 

Mount Adams is an extinct volcano, 
standing 12,700 feet high. One evening, 
its crater, with the four peaks on its sides, 
appeared to be alive again. Jets of smoke 
seemed rising in the air, and the snow, all 
alight from the setting sun, might pass for 
molten lava flowing slowly down! Pres- 
ently a cloud came floating from the west, 
in form like an angel’s wing, spreading it- 
self across the mountain’s face. When it 
had vanished, all was quiet and cold and 
gray! At the head of the little lake is 
the strangely-shaped mountain called 
“Dead Man’s Butte,” its outlines defining 
a giant coffin standing lonely on its sum- 
mit. Could there be another Moses’s bury- 
ing-place in this Western land ? 
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The huckleberries were ripening fast at 
the base of Au-ka-ken, the “ Witch Moun- 
tain” of the Indians, ahd Indians were 
hurrying now from the reservations of 
three States—Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho—to this vast berry-patch. We saw 
them striking camp alongside of the road 
early one morning, the lithe young 
squaws harnessing their cayuses, and the 
fat, clumsy old ones packing up their 
breakfast tins, ready for the day’s travel. 
The Siwash (man) spends his leisure 
moments at poker, gambling everything 
away till there is only his squaw left,— 
and then she goes, too! 

The little lake was rightly named 
Trout Lake, for it was full of trout. From 
the boat, of an evening, one can hear every 
moment the sporting of big and little 
fish, the flip of the fishing-rod, the 
whirr of the reel, and the impetuous slap- 
dash of the speckled beauty. 

“The fish is lost, and the hook in his 
mouth! ” groaned the fisherman. 

“T wonder whether he will ever get rid 
of the hook? ” 

And the wag of the party replied, “Some 
day, when he’s picking his teeth, he ll 
jerk it out!” 

Now and again the ducks, from their 
breeding-swamp close by, pass above us 
with a “ whish,” and presently an orange 
light in the gloom, and then a report 
from a boy’s gun! 














CAMPAIGNING IN THE PHILIPPINES—III 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION 


By PANDIA RALLI 


COMPANY I, FIRST CALIFORNIA U. S. V. 


N CONTINUING my “ Campaigning 
in the Philippines,” I do not claim for 
my narrative any historical value. 

As I remarked in the first article, a sol- 
dier is in no position to report or to criti- 
cise anything more than the events with 
which he comes into immediate contact, 
and these are but an infinitesimal fraction 
of what occurs around him. His specula- 
tions could bear no more weight than the 
descriptions of a child amongst his com- 
panions concerning a circus that he has 
but peeped at through the flaps of the 
tent. 

On our entry into Manila it did not look 
as though the natives desired to try con- 
clusions with us. It is true that the fol- 
lowers of Aguinaldo withdrew from the 
suburbs but sullenly when so ordered. Nor 
did they submit with very good grace to 
being searched for concealed weapons up- 
on entering the town. But then we ap- 
peared on such friendly terms with those 
within the city who had many kin in the 
insurgent army that it was hard to believe 
they intended to turn against us. Again, 
the greater part of the wages of the Ameri- 
can soldier eventually made its way into 
the pockets of the natives, who in no time 
during Spanish rule could have found 
themselves under such prosperous circum- 
stances or so well protected from arbitrary 
treatment. In addition, we believed that 
Aguinaldo was only raising a big bluff to 
see how far he could “ work Uncle Sam for 
a good thing.” Knowing that he had al- 
ready accepted Spanish bribes, we thought 
it probable that he was expecting some 
douceur from the United States Govern- 
ment as an inducement to submit. But we 
calculated that when he discovered Uncie 
Sam was not to be played with, he would 
climb down from his high horse and make 
the best possible terms for himself, and 
incidentally for his people. 

Some of us even went so far as to con- 
cede to the Filipinos certain rights, and 
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say that we had no more business to lay 
hands on the Philippines than had Lafay- 
ette to claim a portion of: the United 
States for France when she assisted us to 
expel the English and obtain our free- 
dom; but that the only footing we had on 
the islands by any right was the utter 
incapability of the Filipino to rule him- 
self and the protection due to the lives and 
property of American subjects and foreign 
residents. This reasoning, however, the 
ignorant Filipino, who knew only that he 
was besting the hated Spaniard in a fight 
that had been dragging on for three years, 
after a continuous enmity for two hun- 
dred years, could not be expected to under- 
stand. Therefore, we had to take other 
recourse than speech to drill it into him. 

With a few disturbances in town, which 
were promptly quelled, Manila settled 
down under martial law to its somewhat 
humdrum life, with probably a lower per- 
centage of crime than most cities of its 
size. The military patrols were taken off 
the streets and the policing of the dif- 
ferent districts turned over into the hands 
of the Minnesota regiment, which soon 
displayed a marked efficiency in that par- 
ticular line of duty. As for the other 
regiments, those not on outpost duty, with 
an eye on the movements of the In- 
surgents, were doing garrison duty in 
town. Our brown canvas clothes that had 
done duty in the trenches were cast aside 
for immaculate white uniforms, and our 
weather-stained campaign hats were 
doffed for corked helmets. Close-for- 
mation drills and dress-parades took the 
place of skirmish drills, more useful, but 
less ornamental. How we loved those 
dress parades! The perspiration would 
be trickling down our noses, and pasting 
our blue shirts to our backs beneath the 
heavy blouses as we marched down to the 
Luneta. Insects would be tickling our 
nostrils and mosquitoes tormenting us as 
we stood at the “dress ” whilst the musi- 























cians “counted off.” Very grand and 
imposing no doubt, but more pleasant for 
the spectators than the performers! A 
congregation of natives could aiways be 
commanded as they followed all our mili- 
tary movements or functions with marked 
interest. 

It seemed, at any rate to us who could 
not see below the surface, that no precau- 
tions in the event of the natives provoking 
hostilities, were taken. Not even did we 
take part in any target practice, either 
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to use them. Very soon, thanks to the 
jeniency of such conduct, they began to 
show their hand—to refuse us exit to any 
distance outside Manila without a pass- 
port with Aguinaldo’s signature, and to 
arrest and hold Americans in restraint for 
spies. 

Meanwhile our boys, especially the vol- 
unteers, were not reposing on beds of roses. 
The tedium of garrison life and the pangs 
of homesickness—for not a few of them 
had quitted their hearths for the first time 
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from fear of hurting their susceptibilities 
or from supineness on the part of the 
authorities. There were many in our 
ranks who had never fired a shot nor 
handled a gun. Rifle practice always 
enters into the routine of our home army, 
and our troops could have been put 
through it without the deduction of any 
political significance. 

In face of our dress-parades and play to 
the gallery, the Insurgents were working 
steadily day and night fortifying the old 
Spanish trenches around Manila, of which 
they were allowed to take possession with- 
out a word of opposition although there 
was nobody except ourselves against whom 





-——began to breed discontent. From en- 
forced idleness and confinement to bar- 
racks, time lay heavy on their hands. With 
no friends outside the army, no amuse- 
ments, nothing that tends to make life 
cheerful, and for some unknown reason, 
with no immediate prospect of relief from 
the Government, perhaps they had indeed 
some call to become a bit disheartened and 
to write and ask their relatives, through 
wire-pulling at Washington, to help them 
home. Any change would be welcomed ! 
Christmas came and went with so much 
noise and enthusiasm that it caused the 
lethargic Spaniards to raise their eyebrows 
in surprise. Many boxes were opened and 
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their contents shared with less favored 
comrades, and the most heartfelt toast was 
for a speedy return to “God’s country.” 
The new year was ushered in by the fan- 
fare of numerous horns that echoed a re- 
frain of former times and awakened 
remembrances of loved faces that alas! 
many would never see again. Then, on 
January 4th, when nobody in the least 
expected it, sealed orders came to the effect 
that the California Regiment was to imme- 
diately embark on a transport, for des- 
tination unknown. 

The next day saw our company, together 
with K, F, and L, and last, but not least, 
the band, on board the Brutus, a small 
Spanish steamer, now under American 
register. The Salvadora and the Espag- 
nia, of the China Maritima Company, 
carried the balance of the regiment. As 
seems inevitable in the movements of 
troops, especially on these islands, we suf- 
fered much from the cramped space allot- 
ted to us. But the food furnished by the 
steamship company was more appetizing 
than any that Uncle Sam has so far sup- 
plied to us. 

Two Red Cross ladies accompanied the 
expedition and were not above occasionally 
mingling their society with that of the 
boys. As soldiers, we seldom if ever came 
into contact with ladies; so it was all the 
more appreciated. 

Although our destination was unknown, 
it was generally conceded that it must be 
either Iloilo or Negros, a large island to 
the south, with whose loyalty the emissa- 
ries of Aguinaldo were attempting to tam- 
per. After about five days’ weary waiting, 
with nothing to do but eat, sleep, play 
cards, and read, the orders came in the 
afternoon for us to disembark as suddenly 
as we had been shipped on board. This 
left no doubt that the crisis with the 
natives must have assumed a very critical 
condition. 

From that time onward we were scarcely 
permitted to leave barracks for even an 
hour at a time, and nearly every day we 
were treated to a call-to-arms. The air 
was as if charged with electricity, so on 
the qui-vive did everybody seem, so wildly 
did reports fly along the line. Now it 
was a false alarm that closed up all the 
stores on the Escolta, because a Spaniard 
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was quarreling with a Filipino; again, 
because a soldier had discharged his revol- 
ver at a cur roaming the streets, or a 
drunken bugler had sounded the call to 
arms. The merchants began to remove 
their goods to safe-keeping, the Chinamen 
to ship for China, the women to be nerv- 
ous, and the men to recall tales of former 
revolutions. 

Everything indicated that a struggle 
was inevitable. Indeed, it was impossible 
to stave off friction between two armies 
hardly a stone’s-throw apart, glaring defi- 
ance into each other’s eyes. 

The natives, like all Orientals, who can 
imagine naught but fear or impotence to 
stay the hand, began to twit our boys and 
swagger about. ‘They intimated that one 
Filipino was worth six Americans; that 
all the Americans were good for was chow- 
chow and sleep. Then they would gestic- 
ulate wildly and yell, “Gangvay! gang- 
vay! Americanos, son of a gun! Quiere 
combatir ? 

Our boys would reply with similar 
spirit, and thusthe tension was constantly 
increased. 

The Filipino army is by no means that 
bare-legged, ineffective mob of savages 
that some papers have represented. Out- 
numbering the American forces twenty to 
one, about half of them have as their wea- 
pon the Mauser rifle, a modern magazine 
pattern manufactured in Belgium for the 
Spanish army, and only lately discarded 
by the German Government. This rifle 
fires a steel-bound bullet and uses smoke- 
less powder, with which at the beginning 
of the war the Insurgents were bountifully 
supplied. Its power of penetration is 
much above that of the Springfields issued 
to our volunteers, falling very little short 
of that of the Krag-Jorgensen. For sharp- 
shooting it is perfection itself, as it makes 
only a slight report, a kind of spitting 
sound, rendering its whereabouts very dif- 
ficult of location. The Remington, with 
which the other half are armed, is of an 
obsolete pattern. But at close quarters, 
with a heavy brass bullet that is likely to 
gangrene the wound, its effectiveness 
should not be rated at too low a figure. 
For any distance over six hundred yards 
the Springfield can be fired with no very 
great degree of accuracy. Thus it did not 
































take the Filipinos very long to find out 
that they could stand off at long range 
and pepper our troops at an advantage. 

It was the duty of our Government, 
knowing that we might be called upon at 
any time to fight, not only the Spaniards 
but also the natives, to have armed us 
with a weapon, at any rate, not inferior to 
theirs. 

The Filipinos possessed also some mod- 
ern Krupp field artillery. Two pieces 
were captured at the battle of Santa Ana; 
two more were unearthed at the surrender 
of Malolos where they had been buried to 
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while we were compelled to attack in the 


open. Besides, they were familiar with 
every inch of the ground. 

All this has been written not to prove 
that they should have been able. success- 
fully to cope with us, but just to show 
that they were not the easy nut to crack 
that some would have us believe. 

Some few miles from the hamlet of 
Santa Mesa, between two highlands sepa- 
rated by a sparse jungle of bamboo, there 
is a valley, cut into strips by rice-field 
ridges, through which meanders the 
murky San Juan, across whose narrowing 
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escape detection; besides, others were dis- 
tributed over the island and taken along 
with them in their flight. 

As to the inner organization and disci- 
pline of their army, they have plenty of 
military adventurers to draw upon,— 
Spanish renegades, such as Generai Mon- 
tenegro, fleeing from justice, and those of 
other nationalities, who think they see a 
chance for advancement. Then their regi- 
ments have been trained for a number of 
years, fighting either for or against the 
Spaniards. War is, as everybody knows, the 
best school for war. Again, they had the 
advantage of us in fighting behind cover 





channel is thrown a short stone bridge. 
Here it was that the first shot was fired at 
8:45 p. M. on February 4th, opening the 
Filipino war. The story runs that an In- 
surgent officer attempted to place a guard 
over the end of the bridge, which act con- 
stituted an invasion of American terri- 
tory. Ile was deaf to the protest of the 
Nebraska sentry who summoned the cor- 
poral. The orders were imperative to re- 
sist all encroachment on American soil. 
In compliance with these orders, the cor- 
poral, as the officer disregarded all warn- 
ings, shot him dead. Immediately the 
supports closed in from either side, and 
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the rattle of musketry and the roar of 
artillery rolled along the line till the navy 
took it up, leading to a general engage- 
ment. From this it is hard to judge 
whether the immediate cause of the con- 
flict was the natural trend of events, the 
ambition of Aguinaldo, or the trick of 
some rival of his, desirous of forcing his 
hand and reaping some gain from the en- 
suing disorder. 

In town about half-past eight o’clock 
we had been treated to a false alarm. 
“Wolf!” had been cried so many times 
without occasion for it that we were begin- 
ning to grow skeptical and believe that 
each new alarm would end as the others 
had. At about nine o’clock we were turn- 
ing in to sleep and grumbling sotto voce 
at all such uncalled for foolishness, when 
the distant sound of musketry burst upon 
our ears, and up shot a red rocket which 
read, “Outpost attacked, but holding 
ground.” All were wild with excitement 
and rushed toward their haversacks, 
heavy with ammunition, which they threw 
across their shoulders, slapped on their 
belts, and seized their rifles. “ They ’re at 
it! They ’re at it!” they yelled; and in 
less than three minutes they had fallen 
into company formation outside the bar- 
racks. A few minutes more, amidst sub- 
dued cheering, each company marched out 
to its allotted position. 

The town put on the appearance of a 
disturbed ant’s-nest. Spaniards, Fili- 
pinos, and foreigners rushed hither and 
thither, not knowing whether to intrust 
themselves to their houses, nor yet caring 
to be seen on the streets. Women and 
children went about with scared faces as 
though their last hour had come. Rigs 
and wagons, drawn by panting horses, 


whose owners were afraid to trust them- - 


selves in so close proximity to the enemy’s 
lines, dashed up the thoroughfares from 
the different suburbs. Many recalled 
former disturbances in Manila town when- 
ever an outbreak occurred amongst the 
natives, and feared the worst. 

All night long and next day the infan- 
try, artillery, and navy kept belching forth 
their messengers of death without cessa- 
tion. It fell to our lot, in company with 


C, to help in the town patrol while the 
others were hurried forward. 
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All that night and the ensuing day, with 
but an occasional interval of rest, it was 
our duty to search the natives that flocked 
into the town, for concealed weapons and 
revolutionary papers, till our fingers stiff- 
ened. Not a few of the natives had certi- 
ficates of rank showing that they were 
members of Aguinaldo’s army. These they 
concealed, for the most part, under the 
outside band of their hats or in the linings 
of their coats; but they were promptly 
taken away and the owners put into safe 
custody. Probably when the pinch had 
come they had not been able to screw their 
courage up to the sticking-point. They 
would protest as angrily as they dared 
on being searched, and mouth away as 
though they were monkeys. Several ugly 
knives were found on them. One of them 
on seeing that detection was unavoidable, 
drew his machete and slashed at the sol- 
dier. The blow fell short, the point mak- 
ing only an ugly flesh-wound along the 
arm,—a compliment in return for which 
he was knocked down with the butt-end of 
a gun and carried off on an improvised 
stretcher to the calaboose. Shortly after- 
ward his wife, getting wind of his esca- 
pade, turned up, and laboring under the 
delusion that her husband was to be shot 
at sunrise, after giving him a severe 
tongue-lashing, made the air resound with 
her appeals for mercy. 

There is no doubt that if it had not been 
for the energy of those within, and the 
natives had given them half a chance to 
carry out their ideas of a general uprising 
inside and out, the page that recorded the 
destruction of Manila would have been one 
of the bloodiest on record in modern times. 
According to their own proclamation, it 
was the duty of every true Filipino to kill 
every American soldier, and then massacre 
all foreign residents. 

At last we began to get more authentic 
news than mere rumors of what was going 
on at the front. The dead and wounded 
began to be brought in, and stragglers ap- 
peared, so weary that they had to rest 
every few yards. Covered with sweat and 
dust, and sometimes with caked blood 
from scratches and flesh-cuts, they could 
hardly draw one foot after the other. All 
were jubilant, however; for had not the 
rebels been repulsed all along the line with- 




















out an inch yielded? And were not Paco, 
Santa Ana, and San Pedro Macarti in our 
hands, with the enemy’s lines anywhere 
between those places and the sea? They 
were bubbling over with tales to tell of 
how Company A of the Washingtons had 
been shot over all night by the natives with 
a flank fire impossible for them to return 
in the dark for fear of killing their own 
men; how they had held their position in 
spite of twenty-six killed and wounded; 
being an average of one man disabled in 
every four; how, when gray dawn ap- 
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ingtons. Some were sporting the feath- 
ered toques of the long-haired Ygreto 
hill-tribe, whom Aguinaldo beguiled by 
promise of easy conquest and much loot- 
ing. Their chief, wounded and captured, 
complained bitterly as to the manner in 
which he had been beguiled, and how he 
and his men had been thrust forward in 
the van and left to shift for themselves, 
though they had never before heard the 
report of a gun. When his wound was 
healed he was given work to do at the hos- 
pital, and soon became a general favorite 
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peared they had charged the enemy out of 
their trenches; how M Company of the 
Fourteenth had lost still more heavily but 
in spite of all opposition had dislodged a 
band of rebels from out of a blockhouse at 
the point of the bayonet; how after the 
line had swept by, Paco Church had been 
attacked by two companies of the Califor- 
nians, under cover of two pieces of the 
Sixth Artillery in face of the sharpshoot- 
ers, who fired at them from its stone pro- 
tection; and how, unable to take it by as- 
sault, they had poured oil upon the struc- 
ture and set it on fire. 

Many more were the stirring tales that 
circulated from mouth to mouth. Hardly 
anybody returned without some souvenir. 
Many were brandishing Mausers or Rem- 





on account of his good-nature and easy- 
going disposition.* 

It was hard to realize that so many of 
those stalwart men, who had marched out 
of our barracks but yesterday so full of 
life, would never see another sunrise or 
would thereafter live as cripples. Such is 
the fortune of war! The ambulance 
wagons began to disgorge their living 
freight. Poor fellows unable to move 
were assisted or carried out by rough but 
tender hands. Gaping wounds and siat- 
tered limbs were borne without a mur- 
mur, though the cold perspiration burst- 
ing out on their foreheads would very 





* Here is a curious item for ethnologists This Ygreto 
chief and a soldier acquainted with the Cherokee Indian 
language were able to converse with each other. 
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often tell a tale of suffering. The doctors’ 
operating-tables were kept busy without 
intercession. As soon as the case of one 
man had been attended to, there was al- 
ways another ready. The Red Cross 
nurses were continually on their fect, min- 
istering and assisting and cheering tie 
wounded. 

I can relate some little episodes that 
pcisonally came under my notice. 

A nurse asked the driver of an atubu- 
lance if she could accompany him to the 
field. “It’s dangerous,” he answered 
dubiously, not caring to refuse a lady 
point-blank. “I don’t care,” she retorted ; 
and on she jumped and rode away. 

An ambulance rolled in bearing a load 
of wounded natives. The men loitering 
around the hospital looked at it askance. 
It seemed hard that so much valuable time 
should be monopolized in looking after 
natives, when there might be still some 
more of our boys dyeing the ground with 
their blood. Passions assert themselves over 
ethics in moments like this, however com- 
mendable the latter may be from a human- 
itarian point of view. 

Poor Joe Maher was brought in, shot 
over the heart. Everybody knew him as 
the Quartermaster-Sergeant of Company 
M. Physically, he was one of the finest 
men it has ever been my lot to see. He 
stood over six feet, beautifully propor- 
tioned, with the outlined muscles of an 
athlete. Although at one time the cham- 

ion amateur boxer of the Pacific Coast, 
his good nature prevented him from abus- 
ing his strength. With him were buried, 
with military honors, the following day, 
Private Duar, of Company K, and Private 
O’Brien, of Company H. 

Gradually the firing slackened that 
night till it ceased altogether. Next day, 
with two friends, I stole out to see the crop 
that had been reaped by the grim Harvest- 
er. There they lay thick along the trail 
from Paco to San Pedro, in the trenches 
from which they were driven, and across 
the rice-fields where they had fallen as 
they had run, up to the block-houses from 
which they had been dislodged by the 
Americans. The very Pasig tossed and 
whirled their bodies into the sea. Their 
blue uniforms were dabbled with blood 
that oozed from out ghastly rents which 
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the Springfield bullet tears in its victim, 
or else drilled with the small hole that 
marks the work of the Krag-Jorgensen. 
Their stiff limbs were twisted and gnarled 
into all sorts of fantastic attitudes. One 
was smiling. He had been shot through 
the body, and his arm was dangling by a 
thread. Another was stooping, as though 
about to pick up a cigar, which still lay 
beneath his outstretched fingers. His 
puckered lips betraying his red gums, 
made him grin sardonically. Not so a 
man lying near him. A bullet had carried 
off the top of his cranium, laying bare his 
glistening brain. ‘Three had met their 
death in close proximity, with the natural 
inclination of men to herd together in the 
moment of danger. 

Walking along the road from Paco, after 
passing by the church that had been 
gutted by fire, among the débris of 
which a woman was diligently poking for 
souvenirs, there was evidence from all 
sides of the fierceness of the struggle. All 
the houses of the friendly natives had been 
spared; very often, to our detriment, they 
would hang out the white flag, and as soon 
as the backs of our troops were turned 
open fire upon them. The major portion 
of the houses left only heaps of ashes, in 
which pigs and chickens were disporting 
themselves. All that remained of the of- 
ficers’ headquarters was one solitary 
smoke-blackened set of uprights. 

It had never entered the Insurgents’ 
heads that the Americans could push them 
so far; and when once on the run, they 
had fled from village to village leaving all 
their belongings behind them. A house 
was found with its cellar stacked to the 
ceiling with knives. These were intended 
for the women who were to follow behind 
and administer to the wants of the 
wounded Americans. Another room was 
replete with Insurgent flags, purple and 
crimson, with the sunburst. These were 
the flags which were to render Manila gay 
when Aguinaldo was eating his dinner 
within the walled city. 

About four miles up the road we pass 
by another cluster of burned shacks. The 
trail is thick with soldiers. Some are on 
guard, others are resting after their exer- 
tions and fighting their battles over again. 
The pigs and chickens are having a bad 


























time of it. They are being chased all over 
the country to form a welcome addition to 
the Government pork and beans. Perhaps 
more of them escaped than were captured, 
for the chickens can fly like eagles and the 
porkers run like greyhounds. There is a 
group of Philippine damsels flirting with 
a couple of soldiers as they boil their eggs 
over the hot embers of a shack. 

Santa Ana Church, a large two-storied, 
oblong building at right angles to the road, 
is used as a temporary barracks. A shell 
or so has struck daylight through the roof, 
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rice-fields on the right. Curiously enough, 
the bells bear the trade-mark of a New 
York firm. 

Cutting over the rice-fields, bearing to 
the right, we encounter some chickens 
picking at a rice-bag the contents of which 
are half-spilled. Their abandoned con- 
dition seems to appeal to the sympathy of 
the friend with me more than did the 
earlier scenes. 

At length, after a weary up-hill drag, 
we reach San Pedro Macarti, which is as 
yet the limit to which our troops have 
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and the walls are pitted with rifle-bullets. 
Many of the sacred images have been 
knocked out of their niches, and there is 
a pitiful supply of wooden arms and legs 
lying loose around. But the altar has not 
suffered to the same degree. Around the 
different galleries of the extensive edifice 
all the chests and cupboards have been 
burst open and their contents, mostly of 
theological books and records, are tossed 
pell-mell on the ground. The organ is a 
shapeless mass of twisted wires, stove-in 
pipes, and crushed beams. From the bel- 
fry, which is escaladed by a bamboo lad- 
der, can be seen at a stone’s-throw the 
Pasig River on the left and the undulating 





pushed. The orders are to dispose of every 
native on sight. But the order is super- 
fluous, as they have taken especial care to 
put many a mile between them and our 
forces. 

The buildings erstwhile the headquar- 
ters of the Insurgent officers are now the 
residence of Colonel Smith. The furni- 
ture and belongings indicate that whatever 
the condition of their men might be, the 
officers knew how to make themselves com- 
fortable. The rooms are spacious, and 
have the usual allowance of clocks, mir- 
rors, chandeliers, carpets, rugs, etc., which 
the white man generally considers is his 
perquisite alone. These quarters are sit- 
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uated on the Pasig River, which laps 
against the whitewashed outer wall. No 
cascoes or sampans are gliding on its 
desolate surface. But little knots of sol- 
diers are indulging in their first ablutions 
for two days, and laughing and chatting as 
though at a Saturday or Sunday picnic. 
We wandered over to Company E. The 
boys were bivouacking in San Pedro Ma- 
carti Church, on the summit of the hill. 
This church is of a hoary old age. Both 
by situation and massiveness of outline, it 
can be easily surmised that its builders 
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hind her. 


Just then everybody gave vent 
to his feelings by a cheer, for General 
King, the hero of the hour, was trotting up 
the hill with his staff. It was he in person 
who had ridden along the lines and headed 


the charge. In physical appearance he 
would not have posed as a poor model for 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s knights of old. 
He has a well-rounded, patrician head, 
with somewhat heavy features, though 
clear cut. His crisp hair betrays signs of 
whitening. But on horseback his erect, 
well-knit, alert figure seems gifted with a 
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intended it to be capable of repeiling at- 
tack. It had been terribly knocked about 
by our artillery, and then was taken by 
‘ Company E at the charge. In its base- 
ment was a gloomy dungeon, with a tor- 
ture-chamber attached, though to give the 
former occupants their due, the crumbling 
iron spikes eaten into by rust and the rick- 
ety old rack showed that its day of useful- 
ness had long since been a thing of the 
past. 

Some of the members of Company 4 
were roping a cow. She appeared by no 
means eager to submit peaceably to Ameri- 
can rule, and caused considerable diversion 
by scattering her assailants and rejoining 
her calf, with the lariat still trailing be- 


second youth. He acknowledged the good 
feelings of the boys with no pretense or 
affectation. 

A good story was going the rounds con- 
cerning General King and Captain Robin- 
son. Captain Robinson had reason to give 
orders to his “ ratters ” in King’s presence, 
and wound them up with a few exple- 
tives not included in the manual of tactics. 
“Captain Robinson,” suavely said the 
yeneral, “will not your company obey 
you without those unnecessary append- 
ages?” A few minutes later Captain Rob- 
inson had reason to give the order “ Cease 
firing!” which he did in the gentlest of 
tones. It was as though he had not uttered 
a word. Immediately General King 

















caught on to the joke. “Cease firing!” 
he yelled, adding one or two well-rounded 
oaths. At once every gun was silent. 


The task of burying the dead Filipinos 
had already begun. Prisoners were em- 
ployed for this purpose, under the super- 
vision of a corporal, with a detail of men. 
Broad trenches, but of shallow depth, on 
account of the dearth of shovels and pic’:”, 
were dug. In them were laid the dead 
bodies collected within a convenient ra- 
dius. The prisoners apparently regarded 
their fallen comrades with supreme indif- 
ference, and would occasionally stamp 
down with their feet any obtrusive arm or 
leg. At the base of a knoll fronting block- 
houses 14 and 15, there was a narrow dyke 
with at least sixty dead, contained in so 
small a space that they lay piled one on 
the other. These were quickly buried by 
detaching the side of the bank and slip- 
ping it in on the top of them. 

Just as we were taking ourselves off, one 
of our party stumbled across a Remington 
rifle. Not many steps away we discovered 
its owner lying face downward in the long 
rice-grass, overlooked by the search-party. 
He was an old man, and had evidently 
been hit in the back when running away. 
His countenance bore on it a look of horror 
that would have furnished a novelist with 
a whole week’s write-up. I possessed my- 
self of his bayonet and belt, with scarcely 
a cartridge missing from its pouches. 

In writing these details of the battle of 
Santa Ana, I have inadvertently omitted 
thus far the names of Major Sime and 
Captain O’Neil of Company M. If it had 
been left to the boys themselves to decide 
who had encouraged them and spurred 
them on amongst the officers, their names 
would have probably headed the list in 
very large type. 

The town of Pasig on the other side of 
the river, had surrendered, and was garri- 
soned by Company L, and Guadalupe had 
fallen into our hands. But our lines had 
become so thin in advancing and our men 
so far apart on the skirmish-line, that 
it was deemed wise for them to be recalled. 
Meanwhile we had been ordered to relieve 
Company E which badly needed a rest. 
We ascended the river in cascoes towed up 
by a launch. The banks were lined by the 
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Washingtonians engaged in every pursuit 
from swimming and fishing to grappling 


' for Mausers with impromptu hooks ham- 


mered out of any old scrap of iron. 

On our arrival at San Pedro, we were 
quartered in the graveyard attached to the 
church. There was a generous collection 
of old bones and skulls scattered around. 
From the matting of cocoanut fiber lying 
about and the bamboo and thatching 
filched from the dismantled shacks, we 
rigged up rough shelters against the heat 
of the sun under which we unrolled our 
blankets. The only drinking-water avail- 
able was from the river, and was packed up 
by the prisoners, and then boiled. Those 
who were too impatient to await the boil- 
ing and cooling process, and drank the 
water in its original condition, very often 
paid the penalty of stomach troubles. 

There were fifty-four prisoners locked 
up in a vestibule of the church. They had 
formed the rear-guard of the retreat, and 
their sprinting powers not being equal to 
the demand on them had been captured 
by the Californians. These prisoners 
appeared to be rather cheerful than other- 
wise, and laughed and joked among them- 
selves. They had bettered their belief 
that they were to be shot without mercy, as 
their leaders had led them to expect on 
falling into our hands, and they had 
plenty of rice to eat, which was more than 
they had in their own army. Their opin- 
ion of the “ peerless, bullet-proof Agui- 
naldo” appeared to be bitter. They 
accused him of too careful a consideration 
for his personal safety, a common error of 
judgment among soldiers. For it is not 
in the réle of the commander-in-chief— 
who is the thinking part of the army, and 
not the fighting part—to play the brave 
hero act under fire with his men. The 
prisoners were very useful at first in pack- 
ing up wood and water for the kitchen and 
policing around quarters. Later on, how- 
ever, an order was promulgated by General 
Otis forbidding the working of the pris- 
oners, thus putting them on the usual foot- 
ing of prisoners of war among the civilized 
powers. 

That night we marched out about three 
miles in the dark and took up an outpost 
between the Washington boys and the 
Fourteenth regulars. The Fourteenth reg- 
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ulars have a great many San Francisco 
boys in their ranks, who joined because 
they were doubtful if the volunteers would 
see any actual service at the front. For 
esprit de corps and valor there is no regi- 
ment their superior. They have been 
always pushed to the front when hard 
fighting was expected. 

The next morning a company of the 
Washington regiment relieved us and we 
ambled back through a beautiful undula- 
ting country not one foot of which seemed 
to run to waste. 

On account of the menacing attitude of 
the inhabitants at Guadalupe, Companies 
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firing between our boys and the Insurgents 
in the Pasig section greeted our ears. An 
hour later our first platoon received the 
order te fall in to act as escort for two 
buffalo-teams bringing up ammunition to 
the firing-line, and the second platoon was 
to follow us on the morrow. 

Our destination was a point opposite 
Pasig, a town some four miles away on the 
other side of the Pasig River. The road 
that followed the windings of the river was 
in lamentable condition,—nothing but 
holes and ruts. It would have been a good 
place here for the Insurgents to rally and 
make a stand. The road very often wound 





Pandia* Ralli (in the background) 


M, F, and G, were obliged to set fire to the 
native shacks and station themselves in the 
church where it was possible to hold off 
any number till assistance came. It must 
be remembered that our lines were so thin 
at San Pedro Macarti, and so sorely were 
we in need of re-enforcements, that it was 
impossible to furnish the towns we cap- 
tured with anything approaching to an ad- 
equate garrison. 

We had a continual round of outpost 
and guard duty without hearing anything 
from the enemy, until February 14th about 
3 p.M., while snatching a wink of hard- 
earned repose in camp, the sound of heavy 





through abrupt cuts overgrown with un- 
derbrush and from heights they could have 
swept us out of existence. As soon as we 
reached our destination our platoon re- 
ported to Lientenant-Colonel Duboce, whu 
was in charge. 

In the morning Duboce had sent over 
his native interpreter to find out if Pasig 
was also thinking to follow the other 
town’s example, and demanding the pres- 
ence of the mayor with a delegation of 
citizens to put in their appearance imme- 
diately. Nobody showed up till late in 
the evening. Then a party of natives, 
waving a choice collection of copious white 




















flags, crossed the Pasig in a sampan. The 
spokesman’s English was very fair, and he 
gave to his conversation a Cockney twist. 
He appeared perfectly cool and collected, 


and seemed to enjoy the situation. Du- 
boce first questioned him as to why the del- 
egation had not showed up at the required 
time. “0,” he answered, “the fool of 
a mayor was frightened to come over; so 
I had to take his place. He does n't know 
anything!” Duboce then wished to know 
what had become of the interpreter he had 
sent over. “QO,” he replied jauntily, “I 
don’t know. Most likely he has gone back 
to the insurrectos.” On being told that if 
a single shot was fired from his town, it 
would be laid in ashes, the answer came 
cheerfully: “Ill see to that all right! 
Don’t you be afraid. But that d—d old 
fool of a pirate [jogging his thumb over 
. his shoulder in the direction of Paterosj 
may make some trouble for you.” Then 
with profound obeisances and many elab- 
orate bows, the party turned and recrossed 
the river. 

All that afternoon two companies of the 
Californians,—C and H, I believe,—with 
a company or so from the Washington 
regiment, sent up as re-enforcements, had 
been firing on Pateros. But a handful of 
infantry could make no impression on a 
stronghold so inirenched. Afterwarc, 
this same place put up a stubborn resis- 
tance against two regiments of infantry, 
artillery, the engineers, a troop of the 
Fourth Cavalry, and the gunboat. 

However, I am here to record facts, not 
to criticise. In explanation it is easy to 
see that this must have been but a recon- 
noitering expedition to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy by drawing him out. 

Toward dark, our forces were obliged to 
withdraw from a very tight corner, with 
three men wounded. 

The ensuing morning our second pla- 
toon arrived bright and early, escorting 
the three Astor Battery mountain guns 
that had been turned over to the Sixth 
Artillery. Breakfast was eaten and every- 
thing prepared in readiness for the day’s 
work. It was our share in the pro- 
gramme to haul the guns and pack the am- 
munition up the bluffs from which Pateros 
was to be shelled by a detachment of the 
Sixth Artillery. At the assault on Manila, 
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two of these guns had fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniards, and it took a pistol 
charge by the Astor Battery, backed up by 
the Twenty-third Infantry, to recover 
them. 

Pateros lay basking in the morning sun, 
within twelve hundred yards of the muz- 
zles of our guns perched up on the bluffs 
above. It is said that at one time a whole 
Spanish regiment that went up to try con- 
clusions with that city were annihilated. 
For a truth, it would be hard to better its 
defensive situation. To the front flows a 
creek, and the bridge that connects the 
city with the main land had been de- 
stroyed. On either side and to the rear, 
it was heavily masked with bamboo jungle, 
out of which it would seem well-nigh im- 
possible to dislodge a determined body of 
sharpshooters without suffering severe 
losses. The frontage was protected with 
heavy intrenchments. 

It was impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of troops within. But it was generally 
conceded that there were sufficient for the 
enemy to make a stand. They included a 
fair percentage of the red-trousered little 
fellows. These put up a much better fight 
than the average Filipino, who is forced 
by threat of death into the army. Prob- 
ably this distinctive dress marks those who 
have already served in the Spanish army. 
They aim lower and stand fire with greater 
firmness. 

At 12 o’clock precisely, the artillery 
began their practice, and we ranged our- 
selves out in skirmish-line a little to the 
rear. We were all hugging ourselves with 
the idea that we held the front seats of the 
show. A vague idea of toppling steeples, 
blazing cottages, and crashing timbers 
flitted across my mind. In a moment we 
were to see what a bombardment was like! 

“ Shrapnel! ” said the officer in charge. 
“Twelve hundred yards! ” 

The top was knocked off the wooden 
case that contained precisely three rounds 
and the shell thrust into the cannon’s 
breech. We all stared at the church with 
bated breath, expecting presently to spy 
a huge rent torn in its roof. The shot fell 
short, spattering the dust up against the 
wall. For about an hour and a half the 
artillery worked with no visible effect. 
The ammunition apparently was defective, 
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for the shells would burst anywhere be- 
yond ten feet from the muzzle of the guns. 
Indeed, a company of the Washingtonians 
down below in the valley seemed to run a 
much greater risk than those for whom the 
missiles were intended. 

Nothing stirred in Pateros! Then an 
iusvleut native with a keen sense of humor 
jangled tlie bells in the charch steeple. 

The prettiest event of the day from an 
artistic view took place when tie engineers 
imade their charge right up to the fortifica- 
tions. On they went within fifty yards, 
in a straight line, right up to the brink of 
the ditch, and fired a volley. Imme- 
diately the natives from the security of 
their intrenchments fired down directly 
into them. The engineers retreated as 
quickly as they had come up. But only 
one man was scathed; he got a Mauser 
bullet through his shoulder. Low in the 
name of all that is wonderful they escaped 
without being shot to pieces, and where the 
bullets aimed at them went, is more than 
my imagination can compass ! 

Then the natives took their innings and 
began to niake it sultry for the artillery. 
So freely did the bullets clip around 
their unprotected position that another 
had to be taken. Thereabouts the dif- 
ferent companies knocked off for dinner 
which consisted of fresh roast pork. This 
was no Government issue, but had been 
informally collected. The natives also 
appeared to be hungry and retired to 
dinner. It was quite an amicable under- 
standing. As soon as we had refreshed 
ourselves and had a smoke, time was 
called, and the cannonading renewed. 
The natives loosened up also, and at one 
time compelled the artillery to seek shel- 
ter and leave their gun. 

At length, somewhere about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, when we had grown 
heartily sick and weary of the whole per- 
formance, and were wishing this tom- 
foolery would stop and leave it to us to 
take in the good old-fashioned way of a 
charge along the line, orders came from 
General Otis to fall back to the lines at 
San Pedro Macarti and suspend all fur- 
ther offensive operations. 

While waiting outside the zone of fire 
for a company of Washington boys to 
come up, Colonel Smith rode by Com- 
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pany I of the First California and asked 
for a dozen volunteers to pack off the 
ammunition that had been left on the field 
by the Sixth Artillery under fire. The 
men were readily procured and success- 
fully wormed around the fringe of the 
hills and staggered off under their heavy 
loads without suffering a scratch. If 
the natives had been wide awake, a fair 
percentage of those men would not have 
returned. But they neglected their oppor- 
tunity. After having lugged that ammu- 
nition up hill and down hill and over vale 
all day, they were forced to march the five 
miles down to San Pedro. Still the boys 
as they trudged along the dusty roads 
laughed and chaffed about the “ retreat ” 
as they called it, comparing it to that of 
the French from Moscow. 

It is related that the Insurgents that 
night celebrated what they deemed to be 
a signal victory over the foreign invader. 
That night the men had to sleep with 
their guns within grasp; for it was not 
to be supposed after the rebuff which they 
supposed they had given us, the Insurgents 
would keep quiet. Sure enough, early in 
the morning Company I was ordered on 
to the skirmish-line to hold them in cheek, 
with Company L of the Washingtons to 
the left, and Company B of the Cali- 
fornians to the right. The artillery took 
up a position in line to the left of the 
Washington men, behind the protecting 
walls of an old graveyard. The Insur- 
gents intended to do a very great deal, but 
effected very little. Probably we failed to 
accomplish much more. Powder enough 
to stock a magazine was burned on both 
sides. 

The Insurgents, for some reason of 
their own, appeared desirous of drawing 
our troops up the hill. But as all that 
was expected of our boys was to hold the 
lines, they stopped where they were and 
opened fire at a range of about seven 
hundred and fifty yards. They kept up a 
desultery fire upon us; but the bullets, 
aimed too high, whistled harmlessly over 
our heads and fell on the road behind us. 

Two days afterward Private Cassidy, 
of Company K, was killed, and Sergeant 
Turtin wounded over the eye with a spent 
bullet. Every morning skirmishes oc- 
curred with the natives, almost always at 
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daybreak, when they would be chased 
over the hills only to reappear again at 
the same time next morning. Some- 
times they were not always so bloodless 
as the ones I have already recorded. 

On February 23d the Insurgents played 
their trump card in the city and lost. 
They fired the Tondo district of the 
densely populated Chinese quarter, with 
the intention to foster the fire till the 
whole of Manila was a prey to the flames. 
They fought our men with desperation, 
shooting at them from the house-tups, 
wounding some of them fatally, and hack- 
ing the fire-hose with their machetes. 
But the Minnesota police kept them weli 
in hand. At a low estimate, one hundred 
and fifty were killed, not taking into con- 
sideration those who perished in the 
fiames. Not since then have they dared, 
except with a few desultory shots, to at- 
tempt anything in the nature of a general 
uprising. Next day the fire burned 
itself out. All that remained of six blocks 
was some naked stone walls and a heap of 
charred débris. 

On the 1st of March the Third Bat- 
talion (Companies A, B, E and H) of the 
First California Regiment was replaced 
on the firing-line by the Twenty-third 
regulars, to embark for Negros, a large 
island to the south that called for Amer- 
ican protection. 

From that time on our lives became a 
regular misery from the sharpshooters. 


So many of our men were wounded by 
them that it was considered necessary for 
them to intrench themselves. At Panda- 
can the houses of the friendlies were 
secretly set on fire by agents of the In- 
surgents and the greater portion of the 
town destroyed. On March 13th, offen- 
sive operations against the Insurgents 
were once more the order of the day. 
General Wheaton’s flying column com- 
posed of the Twentieth, Twenty-second, 
Washington and Oregon regiments, the 
Fourth Cavalry, and the Sixth Artillery, 
led the forward movement. It was the 
duty of the Californians and the Idahos 
to hold the line at San Pedro Macarti in 
reserve. 


Inasmuch, however, as I can add noth- 
ing of interest that has not already been 
recorded, to the details of that advance 
and the recapture of Guadalupe, Pasig, 
and Pateros, of which I was not an actual 
eye-witness, I will bring this article to 
its conclusion. I shall be satisfied if after 
having perused these pages my readers are 
convinced that our boys, of whom already 
more than two hundred have laid down 
their lives on the field of battle, and more 
than a thousand have been wounded, not 
including those who have become victims 
of disease, are not degenerate scions of the 
fathers who waged amongst themseives 
the bravest and bloodiest war that peihaps 
history has ever recorded. 














THE TEMPTATION OF ANTHONY 


By GERALDINE MEYRICK 


‘*In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.’” 


ANY springs had come and gone 
since Anthony Power had grown 


to manhood, and as yet the least 
light ripple of passion had not stirred his 
blood nor fired his imagination. By 
nature firm almost to obstinacy, he had 
in early youth marked out for himself a 
course of life which excluded marriage; 
and to that course he had rigidly adhered. 
This predetermination to celibacy was not 
the result of asceticism, nor of prejudice 
against the ways and wiles of women. 
Looking forward, surveying his probable 
future as it was likely to be if he fulfilled 
what he regarded as imperative obliga- 
tions and duties, he saw that the way be- 
fore him was narrow; there was no room 
for a wife at his side, unless, indeed, she 
were a woman of small nature, which he 
could not choose. 

When he thus accepted as his lot the 
fulfillment of obligations which were in 
a manner thrust upon him, he did not do 
it recklessly nor without due consideration 
of the weight of the burden he was taking 
upon his shoulders; he knew that he 
was a strong man, mentally and physi- 
cally, and believed that he would be able 
to sustain the load. Nevertheless, one 
thing had not been properly included in 
his calculations, and that was love. He 
knew it only by hearsay; and so, while 
he did not ignore it altogether, he said: 
“It is a good thing; but I will do with- 
out it.” As if love were only a luxury, 
like cream for one’s coffee, and as easily 
dispensed with! 

Born and brought up on a small farm 
on the coast of California, Anthony had 
secured a good common-school education ; 
then, having in one way or another 
proved himself clever, had been sent to an 
Eastern college. Just as he was about to 
graduate with high honors he was called 
home by the death of his father. He left 
his college with reluctance and with the 
intention to return and finish his course 
with as little delay as possible. 

But when he reached home he found 
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that waiting for him which should hold 
him fast for the rest of his life. The 
world, with all it held of activity, com- 
petition, and companionship, was not for 
him; on that secluded farm he was to 
spend the rest of his life. And why? 
Because two women needed him—his 
mother and his sister. 

While Anthony had been happily freed 
from the narrow restraints of that home 
life—narrow partly from financial neces- 
sity and partly because his father, a sordid, 
unsoaring nature, willed it so,—his 
mother and sister had toiled on cease- 
lessly, with no break in the dull monotony 
of their lives. But, yes, there had been 
one event of importance. The lover who 
inevitably comes to each woman sooner or 
later had come to Aileen Power, and had 
been driven away in wrath by the father. 
After that things were worse for the two 
women. The daughter, heart-broken, 
with no remaining ambition since her one 
joy had been so ruthlessly taken from her, 
drifted into hopeless melancholy, and 
scarcely spoke again, even to her mother, 
but listlessly performed her daily tasks, 
and loved best to creep away to the hills 
and brood alone over her sorrow and her 
wrongs. The father, angered by the signt 
of the misery he had caused, became mo- 
rose, even violent. The lonely mother, 
afraid of her husband, ignored by her 
daughter, became a trembling coward, and 
only held her wits together by her love for 
her son. And because she loved him so, she 
let no hint reach him of the state of affairs 
on the farm. Her letters, few and far be- 
tween, were mere recitals of the state of 
the crops, the weather, and such matters. 
There was no life in them, and it was 
small wonder if they woke no chord of 
affection in Anthony’s heart. He would 
have been content to see his home no more 
if his father’s death had not called him 
there. 

But when Mrs. Power saw the tyrant 
whom she had feared—yea, and hated 
too—lying dumb and motionless in his 
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coffin, the sudden release from bondage 
was too much for her; she, who had 
scarcely dared to open her lips for two long 
years, began to chatter wildly. Bright 
things attracted her, and she decked her- 
self with gaudy ribbons and cheap jewelry, 
reclaimed from tomblike trunks where 
they had long been secreted. 

And so Anthony, coming home, found 
these three awaiting him; his father a 
corpse, his sister lost in melancholy, his 
mother hopelessly, though not violently, 
insane. He buried his father withoui 
much sorrow; but when some of his col- 
lege-mates, hearing of his misfortunes, 
urged him to place his mother and sister 
in an asylum, he refused. 

“Tf I had been with them sooner they 
would not be as they now are,” he wrote. 
“TJ shall never leave them again.” 

So he stayed on, and was not alto- 
gether unhappy; for there was plenty of 
work on the farm. All day he would be 
out in the glad, free air, helping good 
things to grow, laboring against the evil 
things, and tending dumb animals; un- 
consciously rejoicing because he was, as it 
were, a part of the beneficent forces of 
nature. Then there was the luxuriant 
warmth of the sunshine; or sometimes 
the fresh, clean kiss of the rain; and 
always the salt air from the sea, that lay 
so short a distance away. 

The nights were not so bad either; for 
then he sat in an easy chair, with a book 
in his hand, sufficiently tired physically to 
enjoy reading a sentence now and then, 
thinking and dozing at intervals. The 
highly interested, eager reader never 
catches the highest pleasure a good book 
can give; as only they who sip slowly 
perfectly get the flavor of a fine wine. 
The mother and sister retired early, as a 
rule, and Anthony was left in peace. 
Occasionally, however, there were nights 
of horror, when the older woman’s mania, 
aggravated by some trivial occurrence, 
would lead her to indulge in merriment 
more heartbreaking than utmost mourn- 
fulness. The daughter had little patience 
with her mother at such times, and 
Anthony had the difficult task of restrain- 
ing the mirth of the one and the anger 
of the other. But these outbreaks were 
not frequent; and after all, we do get 
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accustomed to even the worst of horrors. 

It was on an April morning that An- 
thony, having made one of his rare trips 
to the village post-office, was surprised by 
receiving a letter addressed to his mother. 
He opened it, as a matter of course, and 
this is what he read :— 

New York, April 5th, 189—. 

Dear Aunt:—I have lately discovered your 
existence, and 1 am so tired of being alone in 
the world that I am coming to see you; yes, 
in just a few days. Perhaps you have never 
heard of me, but my mother was your cous- 
in; and I have just found a bundle uf letters 
which you wrote to her, most of them years 
and years ago, when you were both school- 
girls, but one more recent, which gives me 
this address. I do hope you are still living 
there. 

My dear mother died a long time ago, and 
my father too; and though I have always 
had dear good friends to live with I long to 
see some of my own kith and kin. 

And, do you know, I have heard something 
about one of my cousins; at least, I believe 
I have. At any rate, a friend of mine knew 
an Anthony Power in college a few years 
ago, who came from “out West”; and a 
very clever young man he was, according to 
all reports. I’m quite proud of my brilliant 
young relative. 

Now, of course I know that you may not 
like me, nice as I am, so I’m not going to 
descend upon your household. A friend will 
go with me, and we will stay at some little 
boarding-house near by, so that I can easily 
drop in to see you, as often as you—and 
Cousin Anthony—want me. 

You may expect to see me very soon, for 1 
am just wild to start right away,—only Mrs. 
Ashley does take so long to get her trunks 
packed. Most lovingly, your niece, 

ALICE MAYNARD. 


People laugh at the idea of love at first 
sight; but it is possible; and so, too, is 
love even without sight. Or, if not, what 
was it that made Anthony breathe so 
rapidly, and his strong hands tremble, as 
he read and re-read the letter? A faint 
odor of violets came from the crisp sheets, 
but Anthony was not a man to be bound 
by so light a spell. “ Alice” is not an un- 
common name, nor “ Maynard;” yet the 
combination hinted to him of some most 
perfect personality. He walked from the 
post-office to the farm like one in a dream. 
It was not until he neared the house, and 
saw his mother sitting listlessly in the 
doorway, that he roused from his reverie. 
Then he set his lips, as one who braces 
himself to meet facts that are not as fair 
as fancies. 
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“JT must read her the letter,” he 
thought; “though it’s not likely she wili 
remember, or understand. Well, at any 
rate,-” and here his face brightened,— 
“at any rate, I can’t stop my cousin from 
coming. She may be half-way here by this 
time.” 

Perhaps he would have stopped her if 
he could; he felt there were dangers in- 
volved in the projected visit; but he was 
glad enough that his hands were tied. It 
was so long since he had held any commu- 
nication with the outside world; perhaps 
it was only the prospect of that which in- 
terested him so much and quickened his 
pulse. 

“Mother dear,” he said gently, “ here 
is a letter for you. Shall I read it to 
you?” 

His mother smiled happily, as she had 
learned to do whenever her son spoke to 
her, since his words were nearly always 
followed by some kindly and consoling 
action; but she shook her head. 

“A letter? But you will understand 
it. No matter. Sit here beside me, 
dear.” And she pulled him gently, till he 
threw himself down on the doorstep beside 
her. Then she held his hand and was 
still, gazing out toward the sea, shining 
in the distance. He knew that her 
thoughts were far away, so he once more 
read the letter over to himself, ashamed 
that he should care to do so. 

Then he began quietly to tell his mother 
of the expected visitor; and after many 
patient repetitions he saw that some hint 
of his meaning had reached the feeble 
mind; for the little woman rose and went 
to her room, where she busied herself with 
her toilet, putting on just a few of the 
ornaments she loved,—not many, for she 
had somehow learned that it grieved her 
son to see them, but still a few,—that she 
might look presentable when this strange 
visitant should arrive. 

No sooner had his mother left him than 
Anthony felt it necessary to read the let- 
ter again, if perhaps he might gather from 
it some more definite idea of his cousin; 
but before he had finished the second 
page a shadow fell across it, and looking 
up he saw his sister before him. He rose 
to his feet reluctantly. He must let her 
read the letter, of course; she would 
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understand better than his mother, but 
she might not take it as pleasantly. The 
unhappy soul grudged any happiness to 
others; and there was a light-heartedness 
in the letter which she would be sure to 
feel and resent. 

Aileen read the letter slowly, her face 
darkening as she read. Then she turned 
to Anthony with an unexpected appeal. 
“Don’t let her come,’ she whispered. 
“Don’t let her come, Anthony. She will 
bring trouble—she is sure to bring 
trouble.” 

Anthony tried to soothe her, explaining 
how they could not prevent the girl from 
coming. To his surprise Aileen did not 
grow angry, only more sorrowful; and 
she could not control her grief until he 
had pointed out how probable it was that 
their visitor would come’but once. 

“There is nothing here to induce her to 
come a second time,” he said, then turned 
into the house sadly. 

That night it began to rain; and the 
next two days were gloomy and wet. On 
the third morning all was bright again, 
and indescribably fresh. The fields were 
green with the young grain; and Anthony 
looking over them from the slight eleva- 
tion upon which the house stood, caught 
the sparkle of the sea beyond, and felt his 
heart brighten as if with the foretaste of 
a great joy. He could not settle down 
to work steadily, so he busied himself with 
trimming the rose-bushes about the house, 
occasionally stooping to gather from 
among their thick, concealing leaves the 
long-stemmed, dewy violets. He had put 
his cousin’s letter carefully away,—he 
would not let himself look at it any more; 
but whenever he caught the perfume of the 
violets the letter was plain before his eyes. 


And suddenly Alice Maynard herself 
was before him; fair and fresh as the 
morning, and no less kindly. She held 
out her hand to him, saying: “ I know you 
are Cousin Anthony. Did your mother 
receive my letter? Iam Alice Maynard.” 


What Anthony said he hardly knew; 
but he did get out some blunt words of 
welcome; and then an elderly iady ap- 
peared on the scene and was introduced to 
him as “ Mrs. Ashley, my kind friend and 
chaperone.” 
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Together the three stood looking over 
the fair scene, Anthony showing the dif- 
ferent points of interest with an ease and 
pleasure which surprised himself. It 
seemed as if a shadow fell upon them all 
when presently Miss Maynard said, with 
a note of restraint, almost of apprehen- 
sion, in her frank voice: “But your 
mother—will you not take us in to see 
her? ” 

“Yes,” said Anthony slowly. “ Bui— 
I will ask her to come out to you; it is 
so much pleasanter here than in the house. 
Let me bring some chairs first.” 

Mrs. Ashley and Alice exchanged 
glances, bué they assented that it would 
indeed be a pity to leave the beautiful out- 
door world. 

When Anthony returned with the chairs, 
his face had lost the faint trace of gaiety 
which had lightened it in the first excite- 
ment of greeting the visitors, and indeed 
the ladies also seemed less gay. 

“Miss Maynard,” said Anthony, des- 
perately, “ I must tell you that my mother 
is a little strange in her ways, a little 
peculiar. I tell you, so that you may not 
be surprised. It would grieve her very 
much if she should perceive that her con- 
duct or appearance shocked you at all. I[ 
am sure you will understand.” 

He left them abruptly. The ladies did 
not speak, nor look at each other, while 
they awaited his return. Mrs. Ashley was 
very much engaged with opening a refrac- 
tory parasol; and Alice kept her face 
turned away from her friend. There were 
tears in her eyes, and occasionally her 
lower lip would tremble, as if her emo- 
tions were stronger than one would have 
suspected from her easy vivacity of a few 
minutes before. 

At last Anthony returned, a little 
woman clinging nervously to his strong 
arm. Mrs. Power was fearful of meeting 
the strangers, she scarcely knew why; 
only aware that somehow she was not what 
she ought to be. But not the slightest 
condemnation, nor even curiosity, was evi- 
dent in the friendly glances that met her; 
nor was there any tone of surprise or dis- 
approval in the kindly voices that greeted 
her. Anthony’s heart went out in grati- 
tude to the visitors. Alice had never be- 
fore felt so thankful for the social culture 
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which alone enabled her to meet the situa- 
tion calmly. 

Before many minutes had passed the 
little party were chatting comfortably. To 
be sure, Mrs. Ashley and Alice did most 
of the talking; but they skillfully ad- 
justed their remarks so that neither 
Anthony nor Mrs. Power were conscious 
of their own silence. Then came an un- 
welcome interruption. Aileen Power 
appeared, striding toward them across the 
fields; and there seemed so much of anger 
in every movement of her gaunt figure 
that the two visitors instinctively rose to 
their feet. Mrs. Power shrank back into 
her chair; she had long feared her silent 
and unsympathetic daughter, and avoided 
her as far as possible. 

Anthony had given himself up to the 
pleasure of the moment, had forgotten for 
a brief space the grim realities of his life, 
but the consciousness of them now re- 
turned with redoubled bitterness. 1t was 
as if a leaden weight had been lifted from 
nis heart only to fall upon it again imme- 
diately with extra pressure. 

** My sister,” he said quietly, in explana- 
tion of the approaching figure. Then to 
Alice, in a lower tone: “I hope she may 
not annoy you; but at least you will 
understand, and be as considerate with her 
as with my mother. We are a queer 
family, all of us.” 

A quick glance from Alice brought the 
blood to his face; for it was at once 
sympathetic and protesting, an assurance 
that she felt for him, and also that she 
resented his inclusion of himself as one 
with these strange women. He was 
ashamed of -the momentary bitterness 
which had brought the hasty words to his 
lips. But before more could be said 
Aileen was standing beside Alice. 

“So you have come, as you threatened. 
I am not glad to see you; Iamsorry. You 
did wrong to come. You will regret it all 
the days of your life. Perhaps you meant 
well; perhaps you did not know. But 
that will not help you; you will suffer just 
the same. Yes, yes; I know what you 
think; that I am only a poor crazed 
thing; but I have sense about some 
things. And I want you to go away now, 
at once, and never come again.” 

Aileen had spoken rapidly, monoto- 
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nously ; there had been no pause, and Alice 
had remained silent of necessity. At the 
first opportunity she began to assert, as 
gently as might be, her intention to re- 
main. But almost before her first word 
had been uttered Aileen interrupted her 
impatiently. 

“Ah, I see! you smile, and you will 
not go. God help you, then! God help 
us all! Poor Anthony! Poor Anthony!” 

She left them abruptly then. The lit- 
tle group was silent for a few minutes, the 
last wail, “ Poor Anthony!” still ringing 
in their ears. Then Alice said quietly, 
though her voice trembled, “ How beauti- 
ful the sea looks! And Mrs. Ashley and 
1 mean to take a swim this afternoon, so 
we must not stay longer to-day. You 
swim, of course, Anthony?” 

“TI? Yes; that is, I used to. But I 
have n’t since I left college.” 

“Then it is high time to begin again. 
Won’t you come with us to-day?” 

Anthony looked across to the blue sea; 
the sparkle and glint of the moving waters 
seemed to beckon him. Then he turned 
back to the eyes that were looking up into 
his, almost pleadingly,—eyes as blue as 
the sea, and even more dangerously fas- 
cinating. 

“No; I cannot go,” he said. “ There 
is too much here that needs my attention.” 

Alice frowned, and poked her parasol 
sharply in the ground. “ You are very 
foolish,” she said, curtly. 

Anthony bowed. “Probably. As I 
said before, we are a queer family alto- 
gether.” 

This time Alice did not protest against 
his statement, even silently; she simply 
turned her back upon him and began to 
say good-by to his mother. 

Then the three moved over to the little 
village cart in which the ladies had driven 
out. Anthony untied the pony and 
assisted them to mount before a word was 
spoken. Mrs. Ashley was puzzled, and 
afraid of saying the wrong thing. More- 
over, the excitement of the past hour had 
tired her, and she was inclined to be cross 
with Alice for having brought her into 
such trying scenes. 

A light cloud drifted before the sun and 
its shadow fell across the farm. Alice 
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pointed to the sea, with a half-scornful 
laugh. 

“See how bright it is over there! ” she 
said. “ You had really better come.” 

“T cannot,” said Anthony simply. 

Alice touched the pony sharply with the 
whip, so that Anthony had to jump aside 
to escape being trodden upon by the sur- 
prised animal. 

“But I shall come again to-morrow,” 
Alice called over her shoulder, with play- 
ful defiance, as they moved rapidly down 
the hill. “I shall come to see your 
mother.” 

Alice kept her word, and came quite 
early the next morning,—alone, for Mrs. 
Ashley had pleaded a headache and re- 
mained in her room. Anthony saw the 
little cart approaching, met it at the tying- 
post, and gravely assisted Alice to alight. 
There was a glint of mischief in her eyes 
as she asked demurely whether Mrs. 
Power was at home; but Anthony did 
not visibly notice it. 

“ My mother is in the house,” he said. 
“Tf you will kindly go in, I will tie up the 
pony for you.” 

It was rude of him, of course; but 
Alice rather liked it, and went gaily into 
the house. Mrs. Power was plainly glad 
to see her, and easily allowed herself to be 
drawn into the garden. The house was 
oppressive somehow. It was not exactly 
untidy,—certainly not dirty; but it lacked 
the little touches of comfort and grace 
which only a deft woman can give. 

“And he has lived here so many 
years,” thought Alice, and she shuddered. 
“ Yet there are women enough who would 
be glad to make a happy home for him. 
Why, he is far above half the men one 
meets.” 

Out in the air she felt better; besides, 
she expected to see Anthony somewhere 
about. But he did not appear all the 
morning; and by twelve o'clock Alice felt 
she could not decently stay longer. She had 
an uncomfortable sense of defeat as she 
drove off, but comforted herself with the 
thought that Mrs. Power had certainly en- 
joyed her visit, and Anthony could hardly 
fail to notice and appreciate the fact. 

“ Poor old thing! I believe she is really 
fond of me already,” thought Alice. “But 
there—that’s just the trouble with me. 
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People are nothing but things, unless they 
have some kind of genius or—or power.” 
And she smiled to herself at the unex- 
pected pun, and soon forgot her irritation 
in planning for the future. 

For the next two days Alice remained 
away from the farm, and very bitterly did 
Anthony repent of his intentional dis- 
courtesy. As he noted how eagerly and 
continuously his mother watched the road 
which led from the town, he told himself 
that it was on her account only that he 
cared. It was too bad that his ill-temper 
should have deprived her of pleasure so 
evidently beneficial. But he was soon 
forced to admit that it was on his own ac- 
count he chiefly cared. His whole being 
continually cried out for the presence of 
the woman he loved. There was no denying 
the fact. A hundred times a day he 
struggled with a masterful desire to go 
and search for her, to follow her to the 
ends of the earth if need be, at all cost and 
all hazard, to win, were it but for a 
moment, a sight of her face and the sound 
of her voice. The impulse would seize 
him suddenly, and only by a violent effort 
could he restrain it; the struggle would 
leave him weak and weary, as if from an 
encounter with some fierce foe. Never- 
theless, the man was always master of the 
emotion; he did not leave the farm. 

And at last the little cart came in sight, 
with Alice and Mrs. Ashley. As Alice 
and Anthony met, there was a momentary 
question in the first glance of each, as if 
both were aware that matters had mysteri- 
ously advanced between them, and neither 
was quite sure of the reception to expect. 
But all restraint soon vanished, and a 
happy spirit of comradeship prevailed. In 
the presence of the beloved, Anthony 
ceased to struggle against his passion ; and 
the grace and animation of happiness 
added a new charm to his strength. 

As for Alice, she was happily aware that 
she had never before appeared to such 
advantage. Always graceful and viva- 
cious, her chief defects were a tendency 
to frivolity and to selfishness. Now the 
pathos of her surroundings made her 
gentle and considerate; and she had an 
= purpose which was not centered in 
self. 

That morning passed like a happy 
dream for them both; and it was followed 
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by many a similar one. Through all that 
glorious summer hardly a day went by on 
which Alice did not visit the farm; and 
though she could never induce Anthony 
to neglect his duties in order to be with 
her, he certainly spared no pains to get 
all necessary work done during her ab- 
sence, that he might be free to walk and 
sit beside her so long as she remained. 

It was when the first touch of frost 
heralded the approach of winter that 
Alice became suddenly convinced that she 
had been living in a fools’ paradise. 

“Tt has been pleasant,” she said to Mrs. 
Ashley, with a sigh; “but it has lasted 
long enough. I could not live through 
a winter in this quiet place. I must go 
back to New York. And Anthony? O, 
he must do as he likes, of course.” 

But though she said this carelessly, as 
if his choice were a matter of indifference 
to her, she fully intended that he should 
elect to do as she liked; and she usually 
had her way. 

The morning air was crisp as they drove 
out to the farm for the last time,—for 
Alice had determined that, whatever the 
result, it must be the last time. “ My 
best chance with Anthony is to force him 
to a sudden decision,” she said, when Mrs. 
Ashley questioned the wisdom of her resc- 
lution. “So you just keep the mother 
company, and he and I will have a con- 
fidential talk. And, by the way, if you 
see the sister about, do keep an eye on her. 
Of course, we know she is not dangerous ; 
but I have n’t been able to make friends 
with her at all, and she always makes me 
uncomfortable.” 

Her immediate plans Alice carried out 
with success; but as soon as she was 
alone with Anthony she became oppressed 
with a sense of impending failure. 
Almost in silence they climbed the little 
slope behind the house and seated them- 
selves beneath a low-spreading live-oak. 
The scene before them was fair and very. 
peaceful. First the house, with its sur- 
rounding garden; then the fields and 
pastures of the farm; beyond the little vil- 
lage, its white houses half-hidden amid 
evergreens and the already yellowing 
poplars; and again beyond, the blue of 
the bay, dotted here and there with little 
fishing-boats. To the eye all was as 
charming as on that spring morning when 
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Alice first visited the farm; but there was 
a slight chill in the air that hinted oi 
winter days to come. Alice shivered, and 
broke the long silence with a sigh. 

“ Anthony, I must go home; back to 
New York, at least.” 

Anthony was lying at full length on 
the ground, his face half-turned away 
from her. He did not look up nor start 
when she spoke. He gathered, broke, and 
threw away a dozen of the little oak twigs 
scattered about before he gave any sign 
of having heard her words. 

“Yes; I suppose you must go. Of 
course, you cannot stay here through the 
winter. When will you go?” 

** To-morrow.” 

Anthony visibly started this time, but 
he still kept his head averted. “I do not 
see why you should go so soon,” he said 
almost sullenly. “It is pleasant here in 
the fall. But, of course, it is a dull place; 
you have been kind to stay so long.” 

“O, no; I have enjoyed it so much. I 
have never been so happy before,” said 
Alice earnestly. 

Again Anthony started; but though 
Alice was leaning forward eagerly she 
could not catch his eye. 

* Tf only he would look up,” she thought 
impatiently. “Then I would know. But 
I know anyway! He does care! And he 
shall tell me so!” 

“Perhaps I may come back again next 
year,” she said tentatively. 

Then Anthony sat up and faced her. 
She was to have her wish; he would tell 
her that he cared; and now she would 
have given a great deal to stop him. She 
had listened to more than one declaration 
of love, and was not easily moved by them; 
but this she foresaw would be something 
quite different from anything she had 
heard before. Anthony’s strong face wore 
an expression of torture which haunted 
her for many a day. 

“Don’t come back! ” he said, hoarsely. 
“Don’t come back! It will only make it 
harder—so much harder! And God 
knows it is not easy now.” 

“What is not easy? ” Alice stammered. 

“ Ah! you know. I can’t talk about it. 
And there is no need. I love you! You 
know that. Perhaps you love me, a little; 
at least you have been willing to let me 
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think so. What does it matter? You 
must go, and I must stay here,—and that 
is the end!” 

“T do not see—” began Alice. The 
note of appeal in her broken sentence made 
the man groan. “I don’t see why you 
must stay here,” she went on more bravely, 
after a half-sob. 

“IT wish I did not see it. O, if only I 
could escape from seeing it for one 
moment ! ” 

“ Anthony, listen! It is not your duty 
to stay here. No; I don’t forget your 
mother and your sister; but I remember 
the whole wide world beside. And I 
know that it has need of men like you; 
strong men, who are good toe. What does 
it all amount to, your self-sacrifice here? 
Two women may be a little happier for 
it,—that is all. Yes; you will think I am 
unfeeling. But at least I can see the 
good you are capable of doing if only you 
would not bury yourself alive. It is a 
sin—nothing less. A sin against yourself, 
and against the world. And all you can 
show to offset it is a few years of service, 
which almost any one might perform as 
well, rendered to two women who will 
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ciate it!” 

Anthony groaned, and then spoke in a 
hard, strange voice. 

“Please do not urge me. If I could 
think it was right for me to go I would go. 
I have tried to see it as you do. O, you 
cannot guess how I have struggled! But 
I cannot get away from the conviction 
that my duty is to stay here; that I be- 
long here. I may be wrong; perhaps it 
is only another form of the family mad- 
ness; but I cannot alter my conviction.” 

“Then act against it. You admit that 
your right may be wrong; then why not 
follow your inclination?” 

Anthony rose, and looked at her in 
amazed silence for a full moment, till her 
eyes fell before his rebuking astonish- 
ment. Then she also rose, and turned 
away to hide her confusion. 

“Let us go back to the house,” said 
Anthony gently. “It is so useless to 
argue about this thing.” 

And so they moved slowly toward the 
house. Anthony was the first to speak, 
and his deep voice was wonderfully gentle 
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as he called her by name, a thing he had 
hitherto avoided. 

* Alice, I am sorry you think me wrong. 
Yet I cannot help it. We may not see 
each other again; it is best we should 
not. Do not leave me in anger.” 

“Tam not angry; it is you,— but no; 
you just despise me.” 

“ Dear, I love you! I dare not let my- 
self talk about it. I have no right to do 
so. But you understand, I think. I love 
you; I shall always love you! No man 
could love more truly, more passionately, 
than I.” 

A little ery broke from Alice. Then 
she stopped, and looked bravely up at him 
as she made her last appeal. 

“ Anthony, if you love me, you know 
that I love you; and so you may think it 
is selfishness which makes me urge you 
so. But let me confess. Before I came 
here at all I had heard about your life 
here, about your mother, and sister, and 
all; and I came with the express intention 
of inducing you to take your proper place 
in life. O yes; I was selfish in that, to 
some extent. I knew you were clever and 
must be interesting. I also knew that you 
might, perhaps, grow fond of me a little. 
I thought it would be interesting. But 
indeed, indeed, I have learned something 
from you. I could not see so much of 
your life here and not be a little better for 
it. So now, when I ask you to come away, 
I do not do it selfishly. You need never 
see me again; the world is wide; and 
there are women in it far better than I 
can ever be,—women worthy of your love. 
But I do ask you to break away from your 
present surroundings. O, Anthony, it is 
not easy for me to beseech you so! It 
would be easier if I loved you less!” 

In all her life Alice never before looked 
so beautiful. Anthony, after one swift 
glance, kept his eyes upon the ground. 

“But we do love each other, and that 
makes it hard—so hard!” he said. Then 
he raised his eyes and squared his shoul- 
ders. Alice lost her last hope as she saw 
the unconscious motion. 

“ Alice, I cannot go to the house with 
you. I must leave you now. God bless 
you!” His strong brown hand rested 
gently upon her shoulder for a moment. 
“Ts it good-by forever?” she asked. 
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“ Forever—unless we meet in some 
other, easier world.” 

“You will forgive me?” she sobbed. 

“Forgive you? I shall bless you 
always. Whatever I suffer now, and must 
suffer through all the years to come, I 
shall always have the memory of a great 
happiness. And, dear, you must try to 
forget; you must not let this spoil your 
life. Some day—not soon perhaps, but 
some day—you will marry. Remember 
then that you have my blessing; that i 
pray only for your happiness. Good-by! 
God bless you always!” 

He was gone. Alice went slowly down 
to the house. Mrs. Ashley started when 
she saw her. “Child, you are so pale. 
Are you tired?” 

“Yes; I think I am very tired,” said 
Alice wearily. “Let us go away as 
quickly as we can. We do no good here,” 
and she laughed bitterly. 

But she bade Mrs. Power good-by with 
great tenderness, and kissed the worn face 
gently, as a loving daughter might have 
done. Suddenly she was aware that 
Aileen stood beside her. 

Alice trembled; her nerves were worn 
out already, and she did not know what 
this strange woman might do. 

“You are going? ” asked Aileen. 

“ Ves’ 

“ And you will not come again? ” 

“No; I will never come again.” 

“Poor thing! Poor girl!” Aileen said 
softly. “ But it is your own fault You 
might have known—and I warned you.” 
And then the cry which had so startled 
Alice on that first day broke forth again, 
as Aileen fled away to the hills. “ Poor 
Anthony! Poor Anthony!” 





Anthony’s mother faded away gradually, 
and her last words were a blessing upon 
her faithful son. Aileen then became his 
sole care. From the day Alice left she 
showed for Anthony a constantly increas- 
ing tenderness. 

Just after his sister died, Anthony 
heard of the happiness of Alice, for she 
wrote him a few lines at the time of her 
marriage. He responded with a word of 
blessing, but he did not tell her that he 
was alone and a free man at last. It was 
too late. 





THE TROUBLE AT WASHINGTON GULCH 


By E. LINCOLN KELLOGG 


OMETHIN’S got to be done, and 
S done quick.” 

“You bet it has! We can’t stand 
this thing much longer.” 

“Did n’t you fellers hear me hit the 
floor last night? They just all heaved to- 
gether and throwed me out of the bunk.” 

The last remark was from little Jimmy, 
the water-packer, and was followed by a 
roar of laughter. There was trouble at 
the Washington Gulch logging-camp. The 
men were sitting around upon chairs and 
benches, or lolling in their bunks after 
Saturday-night supper, discussing the 
matter, and trying to devise some way to 
remedy it. 

The bunk-house was overpopulated. The 
introducer of the undesirable tenants did 
not seem inclined to codperate with the 
other men in any scheme for relief. The 
stage had gone to town that Saturday 
night from Washington Gulch with but 
one passenger, the boss; all the others 
foregoing the pleasures of a Saturday 
night in town for the express purpose of 
making a definite settlement of the trouble 
at the bunk-house. 

The discussion went on :— 

“He’s got to clean up, or get out, and 
we might as well tell him so now.” 

“Right for you, Tommy! and Purty 
John there is the man to tell him. You 
tackle him in the morning, John, and 
we ’l] all back you up.” 

“ Well, boys, I don’t like to interfere in 
a man’s private affairs, but in this case 
I’ll take a hand. Jimmy, you run over 
and tell Billy Cook that we want all the 
hot water he can boil up in the morning. 
Tell him we’re going to have a general 
clean-up around here.” 

The words were spoken with such a de- 
gree of decision that the assembled com- 
pany immediately took on an air of relief, 
and further general discussion ended. It 
was perfectly natural that this should be 
the case, too, as John Bradford, or “ Purty 
John,” as he was familiarly called, was a 
leader among the men at the camp, both 
from his position and his natural qualifi- 
cations. He was the teamster, and as such 
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was by far the best-paid man among the 
crew. And it seems to take the same mas- 
terful qualities of mind which command 
respect and deference from one’s fellow 
men to dominate and compel obedience 
from a team of lazy, shirking oxen. A 
man of weak or vacillating disposition 
never becomes a successful ox-teamster. 

The disturbing element at Washington 
Gulch was Bat Cardigan, the water-tender. 
Like the great majority of the men in the 
redwoods during the palmy days of high 
wages, he was from the woods of New 
Brunswick. As sometimes happens among 
these provincials, he was of an extremely 
dark complexion, as swarthy as a Span- 
iard. His tangled mat of raven hair was 
the only head-covering he wore when at 
work, and his bushy black beard was never 
trimmed. But his most marked peculiar- 
ity was his personal uncleanliness. In dis- 
position he was morose and solitary, which, 
coupled with the peculiarity just men- 
tioned, made him anything but a favorite 
in camp. 

As the men straggled out of the cook- 
house the next morning, Sunday, Brad- 
ford waited at the door watching for the 
victim marked the night befure. When 
Cardigan came out, Bradford accosted 
him and led him to one side. The other 
men looked wisely at each other and passed 
on to the bunk-house. 

“Say, Bat,’ Bradford commenced; 
“the boys are going to clean up the bunk- 
house this morning.’ 

we Well,” ” grumbled Bat, with a scowl, 
“let em.’ 

ws They want you to clean up your stuff, 
too.” 

“Tt suits me all right as it is.” 

“Yes; but it don’t suit the boys.” 

“What’s that to me. Let them ’tend 
to their own affairs.” 

“Look here, Bat,” said Bradford ear- 
nestly; “there ’s no use in your getting 
ugly about this. The boys have made up 
their minds that you ’ve got to clean up. 
They Il see to your bunk, but you ’ve got 
to clean yourself up. Billy Cook’s got a 
barrel of hot water all ready in the shed 
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back of the cook-house, and the quicker 
you get into it the better.” 

The scowl deepened on Cardigan’s face 
and he clenched his hands. “I’ve worked 
in the woods seven years and never had to 
take a bath ye a 

“T believe you, Bat,” interrupted John. 

“ And I’ll just suit myself.” 

“If you will take my advice, you will 
humor the boys. They ’re in earnest and 
are likely to make trouble for you if you 
don’t go their way a little.” 

The men were congregated about the 
door of the bunk-house, not far away, 
watching the outcome of Bradford’s mis- 
sion. Cardigan looked in their direction 
and caught the expression of determina- 
tion upon their faces. They were thirty 
to one, and he wilted. As he moved toward 
the cook-house, John called to him: 
“Throw your clothes outside and 1’ll 
send Jimmy with some others for you to 
put on until the boys get done with yours.”’ 

Little Jimmy was talking to Billy Cook, 
and gave a malicious grin, which was re- 
turned by a black look and an oath, as 
Bat passed into the shed. 

Billy Cook, just mentioned, was the 
camp cook. In these days of inherited 
names, it is seldom that a man’s name fits 
his occupation; but in Billy’s case it did, 
vnd for the very good reason that it was 
bestcwed upon him by a grateful crew in 
recognition of his abilities. He was an 
excellent cook, and consequently was popu- 
lar. This popularity was boiled down into 
a formula often in the mouths of the men 
—“ Billy Cook ’s a bully cook.” In early 
days, the men in the logging-camps in the 
redwood belt were the best-paid, best-fed 
laboring-men in the world. No “oley” 
or “ salt horse ” was set before them. They 
had the best of dairy butter and fresh 
meats. These loggers from the woods of 
Maine and New Brunswick were as fine a 
set of men, physically, as the sun ever 
shone on,—great brawny, powerful fellows 
whose strength was cheerfully expended in 
the hard labor of the logging-camp and 
mill. Good pay made willing minds, and 
good food made strong bodies. 

At the present time, in the redwoods, 
logs are brought down to lines of railway 
by steam-engines and wire cables. Then, 
this was accomplished by the aid of oxen 
and profanity. The two things left most 





prominently in view on the trail of the old- 
time logger. are the tall stumps and the 
skid-roads. Of the latter, there are hun- 
dreds of miles on the Pacific Slope, now 
grass-grown and furnishing pasture for 
cottontail rabbits. A skid-road was made 
by laying down across the roadway small 
round logs, or skids, some four or five feet 
apart, and burying them half their diam- 
eter in the earth. The log was dragged 
along the skid-road by oxen or horses, the 
skids keeping it up from the ground and 
reducing friction. The skid-roads were 
the trunk lines, the railways now taking 
their places. The feeders, or snake-roads, 
were simply “swamped out,”—that is, 
cleared of brush and smoothed downslight- 
ly,—and along these the logs were dragged 
upon the bare ground. At places along 
these feeders where the load was likely to 
pull hard, barrels of water were placed. It 
was the duty of one man, the “ water- 
tender,” to accompany the loaded team 
and when the load moved hard to wet the 
track with water from the barrels. 

By a seeming irony of fate, Bat Cardi- 
gan, the man with such a marked aversion 
to water, was water-tender at Washington 
Gulch. Little Jimmy was water-packer. 
His labor consisted in keeping the barrels 
along the road filled, which he accom- 
plished by the aid of an old pack-horse. 
The position of water-packer in most 
camps was filled by a half-grown lad, and 
many a logger served his apprenticeship 
in the woods in this capacity. 

The camp remained peaceful for a time 
after the cleaning-up incident, and might 
have continued so, had it not been for the 
superabundance of spirits and apish ways 
of little Jimmy, and for the further reason 
that his duties brought him continually in 
contact with Cardigan. 

The men in the bunk-house, with some 
delicacy of feeling, forebore any mention 
of the unpleasant occurrence when Cardi- 
gan was about, and thus avoided any 
chance for unpleasantness. Cardigan was 
grumpy, however, and seemed to lay most 
of the blame on John Bradford. Although 
working with Bradford, he studiously re- 
frained from speaking, except on occasions 
of absolute necessity. Bradford, with 
thorough good nature, never seemed to 
notice the surly demeanor of his water- 
tender. 
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Little Jimmy, however, could not re- 
frain from divers words and actions tend- 
ing to irritate the already ruffied temper of 
Cardigan, who retaliated by using a need- 
less amount of water, and once or twice, 
when he found the water low in a barrel 
vented his spite by roundly cursing the 
boy. This last rankled with Jimmy. He 
could bear well enough to have Bradford 
give him a “dressing down” now and 
then,—as it was an ox-teamster’s preroga- 
tive to curse upon all occasions,—but it 
was n’t a thing he’d take from Cardigan. 

To wipe out the insult he had received, 
Jimmy “ laid” for Bat and emptied a can 
of water over him. The next time the 
team with Cardigan in attendance passed 
him and his old pack-horse, Jimmy inju- 
diciously grimaced at the water-tender, 
and made a motion as of throwing a can of 
water. This was too much, and before 
Jimmy could escape he was thrust head 
first into a barrel which he had just re- 
plenished with water. Had it not been for 
the timely aid of Bradford, serious conse- 
quences night have followed Cardigan’s 
action, as he seemed disinclined to extri- 
cate his victim, and the boy, his arms 
being pinioned by the sides of the barrel, 
was unable to help himself and was in a 
fair way to drown. 

“1 should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself, picking on a kid!” exclaimed 
Bradford angrily. 

“Well, let the brat behave himself 
then,” responded Bat, with much heat. 

“You let him alone, John; I ’ll get even 
with him,” spluttered Jimmy, who had 
just recovered his breath. “ You black 
Dago, you! ” turning to Cardigan; “ just 
look out for yourself, for I ’ll get even with 
you for this.” 

Jimmy knew how to pick his words to 
cut. The name he had just applied to Bat 
touched a tender spot. Cardigan made a 
step toward the boy, but Bradford stepped 
between. 

“Leave him alone, Bat,” said John. 
“ Jimmy, take your horse and get out of 
here. And if you will take my advice, 
young man, you will be a little more civil 
in the future.” 

For the next few days there was an un- 
usual amount of trouble with the team. 
‘hey would get stuck and the loed would 
have to be “ blocked ” out; then, on some 
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bit of steep grade, the log would begin to 
crowd upon the oxen without any appar- 
ent good cause, once or twice an accident 
being avoided only by Bradford’s skill in 
handling his team. Such difficulties as 
these are almost always caused by too littie 
or too much water on the track, and the 
water-tender gets the blame. As was 
strictly according to rule and precedent, 
Bradford on each occasion used much 
strong language, no small part of 1. being 
directed to the water-tender, the latter 
receiving it in dogged silence. Whether 
Bradford suspected anything more than 
carelessness on the part of Cardigan, does 
not appear. The boss, however, had his 
suspicions. He was one of those men 
fitted by nature to be an overseer of work- 
men,.for he had the faculty of seeing with- 
out being seen; of knowing what his men 
were doing without seeming to be contiru- 
ally spying upon them. 

“ Look a-here, Bat,” said he to Cardi- 
gan; “you’ve got to quit paying your 
debts with my money.” 

“What do you mean?” snapped the 
water-tender. 

“ Bat, you know what I mean. Steers 
are worth four hundred dollars a yoke, and 
their legs are worth two hundred dollars 
apiece, when it comes to breaking ’em. Be- 
sides it costs me good money every time 
the team is hung up on the road.” 

“ Who’s broke any steer’s legs or hung 
the team up?” 

“You have, and you know it. You’re 
trying to play even with Purty John re- 
garding that bunk-house business and for 
pulling you off little Jimmy.” 

“ Has he been telling you this stuff?” 

“No. I don’t need to be told; I can 
see.” 

“Well, Purty John had betier not be 
making any more trouble for me, or he 
will find some himself.” 

“That ll do, Bat. You better drop 
that and ’tend to business or you’il be 
looking for another job.” 

Cardigan went off with set jaw and 
vengefui look. He believed Bradford had 
been complaining to the boss, and while 
fully realizing that such complaints would 
be justifiable, with the true inconsistency 
of a man looking for trouble, bore a double 
grudge against the object of his anger on 
that account. 
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The leaders had just reached the point 
where the snake-road broke off into a bit 
of steep grade. The team, six yoke of 
cattle, was halted that the driver might see 
that everything was in order before enter- 
ing upon what was a dangerous stretch of 
road. The teamster called to his water- 
tender, “ All clear?” 

“ All clear!” came the response. 

Little Jimmy was coming up the hill 
with his old horse and a load of water. 
He heard Bradford shout to his leaders 
and as the road was cut through quite a 
bank, he hurried his horse along to a 
slightly level spot, where he drew rein to 
one side, out of the way of the team. The 
road came down from the flat above in a 
steep pitch, then ran along level for two or 
three rods, and again pitched down at an 
angle. By careful manipulation, the head- 
way of the log could be checked on the 
level spot and the team straightened out 
and brought under control before entering 
upon the second piece of grade. A water- 
barrel stood upon the level bench, as, at 
times, it was necessary to wet the track 
there in order to keep the load moving. 

The road was in good condition that 
morning, and Bradford anticipated no 
trouble; but for some reason the log began 
to crowd the team. Bradford hurried 
them along and wondered what made the 
load act that way, but fully expected to get 
it under control as soon as it came down 
upon the bench. Jimmy also wondered 
when he saw the leaders come shuffling by 
him at a half-trot. Bradford was busy 
with his team and did not notice the boy. 

The-log, instead of slackening its speed, 
as it should upon reaching the level, shot 
ahead with increased velocity upon the 
second slope. Bradford heard a ery and 
looked up just as the log pitched over tie 
brink toward him. All he saw, however, 
was that the log still menaced his team. 
He gave a yell, such as only an ox-driver 
with years of practice can give, and plied 
his goad with frantic energy upon the un- 
fortunate cattle within his reach. The 
team, from experience, knew the signili- 
cance of that yell, and started down the 
hill with a speed that would surprise one 
unacquainted with the capabilities of a 
lumbering old ox when he is aroused. ‘The 
cattle crowded upon each other through 
the cut, completely filling the roadway 
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with their surging bodies. To escape 
being trampled beneath their feet, Brad- 
ford seized the yoke of the nearest ox and 
leaped upright upon his back, all the time 
cursing, yelling, and plying his goad-stick. 

As the wild jumble of cattle dashed 
through the cut, it seemed impossible that 
they could escape being overtaken and 
crushed by the great log which relentless- 
ly crowded upon their heels. Bradford 
gave up hope of saving his team. He did 
not know that the loose chain, hung so 
that it could be cast upon the ground 
under the log to act as a drag or brake, 
had been thrown down. Yet such was the 
case, and it was even then doing its work 
most effectually, for the log simply main- 
tained an even speed until it reached the 
level bottom of the gulch. There it 
stopped, bringing the team up with a 
creaking of yokes as the chains tightened. 

Bradford ran back along his team, won- 
dering how it all came about. Just as he 
reached the wheelers, to his surprise and 
hcrror, he saw little Jimmy craw] out from 
in front of the log, bleeding, covered with 
dirt, his clothes torn to shreds. 

“Jimmy!” exclaimed Bradford. 

The boy looked up, attempted to rise, 
then fell back unconscious. Bradford 
gently picked the limp little body up in 
his arms and made his way up the gulea 
to the cook-house. Arriving there, he de- 
posited his burden upon the long dining- 
table. 

“What ’s the matter? Is he dead?” 
asked Billy Cook in an awe-stricken tone. 
He was not unused to seeing injured men 
carried into camp, for the redwoods claim 
many victims in revenge for their own 
destruction; but he and Jimmy were good 
friends, and it seemed more awful to see 
the boy brought in limp and bloody than it 
would had it been a man. 

“1 don’t know,” replied Bradford. 
“ Bring some water.” 

The two men worked over the boy for 
some minutes, Billy Cook continually mut- 
tering, half under his breath, “ Poor lit- 
tle devil! I liked him.” 

* He’s coming around all right,” said 
John at length. 

There was a slight stir, a groan, and 
Jimmy opened his eyes. 

“Git out that brandy, Billy.” 
It was brought and administered. 
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“Keep still, Jimmy, till we look you 
over a little more,” said Bradford gently. 

They felt the boy’s body over carefully. 
At last the teamster drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“TI don’t believe there’s any bones 
broken,” said he. “ How did it happen, 
Jimmy?” 

“ He done it,” mumbled Jimmy. His 
head was hardly clear yet. 

“ Who?” exclaimed Bradford and Billy 
Cook, in a breath. 

After a moment’s hard thought, the boy 
seemed to collect his thoughts. 

“ Bat,” said he“ Bat Cardigan done 
it. I throwed the chain down, and he 
chucked me right in front of the log.” 

“Bat did?” The two men looked at 
each other with horror upon their faces. 

“Yes; and he throwed water on the 
track, too. I saw him. I grabbed the 
chain between the wheelers and hung on. 
but I thought I was a goner, sure. He—” 

“Where the blazes is he?” broke. in 
Bradford, seeming suddenly to remember 


something. “I didn’t see him when I 
picked you up. Have you seen him, 
Billy ?” 


But Billy Cook had disappeared after 
hearing the first few words of the boy’s 
story. A long blast of the big horn used 
for calling the crew to their meals told 
what the cook was doing. Blast after blast 
echoed through the woods, and soon the 
men were seen hurrying along by ones, 
twos or threes, for they knew something 
unusual had happened when the call for 
dinner came in the middle of the fore- 
noon. 
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The men clustered around Billy Cook, 
just outside the cook-house door, listening 
to his excited words; now and then one of 
them would peer in at the open door at 
Jimmy as he lay on the table, and then re- 
turn muttering to the group. Billy’s ex- 
citement soon communicated itself to the 
men, and about all that could be heard was 
a rumble of curses. Soon single exclama- 
tions could be distinguished. 

“ Run him out of camp!” 

“ String him up!” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Mash the rascal’s head in for him!” 

“Weve got to catch him first.” This 
was from Billy Cook, and seemed to strike 
the rest as sensible; for by one accord, 
they set out to the spot where the team 
stood bunched and mixed up, but normally 
placid and patient. 

No Bat was there. The men examined 
the track, and saw the unmistakable signs 
of its having been copiously wetted. With 
renewed threats, they commenced an or- 
ganized search for the water-tender. Had 
they caught him, being in no mind to con- 
sider their actions, the camp would quickly 
have been short one water-tender. Such 
was the case anyway, as no trace of Cardi- 
gan could be found then, nor was he 
again seen in that region. 

The next spring, however, the skeleton 
of a man was found by some hunters in 
the thick woods twenty miles away on Mad 
River. The body had been wrangled over 


by wild animals until identification was 
impossible, but evidence remained to 
show that in life the man had worn long 
black hair and a bushy black beard. 
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THE STATE PRISONS OF CALIFORNIA— FOLSOM 





By P. B. ELDERKIN 


WENTY-TWO miles above Sacra- 
mento toward the mountains, on 
the banks of the American River, is 
the town of Folsom. It is not a pretty 
place,—in fact, its one redeeming feature 
is the river, which goes tumbling down 
through rocky gorges and over great 
masses of granite, wasting energy sufli- 
cient, were it utilized, to run half the mills 
in the State. But Folsom has at least onc 
distinctive feature: she harbors over 
nine hundred of the most desperate crimi- 
nals to be found within the prisons of this 
country. 

Somehow her hospitality does not seem 
to be appreciated, for her guests never care 
to return. Ask a criminal to which pris- 
on he prefers to be sent, and almost invari- 
ably the answer is, “ San Quentin.” There 
may be several reasons for this. One is, 
that San Quentin, being near a large city 
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(San Francisco), admits of many privi- 
leges which a convict may enjoy. He sees 
his friends more often; they send him 
more luxuries; and it is much easier to 
obtain opium and whisky. Then, too, the 
work is very hard at Folsom. The major- 
ity of the convicts labor in the great gran- 
ite quarries beneath a blistering sun, in a 
malarious climate; and as these rebellious 
members of society are seldom noted for 
their industry when in the enjoyment of 
their liberty, it is not to be supposed that 
they labor very conscientiously for the 
State. At any rate, Folsom is the terror 
of convicts, and whether or not because of 
its superior facilities for handling unruly 
men, the most desperate and notorious 
criminals are generally sent there. 

The prison is situated a mile and a half 
above the town, between two low hills, upon 
which are seventeen conical towers, resem- 
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bling somewhat the switch-tower used in 
railroad-yards. These towers are so placed 
as to command a view of every corner of 
the prison yard and grounds, and during 
the daytime are occupied by guards select- 
ed for their marksmanship and coolness, 
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escape, of seven convicts (led by the notor- 
ious George Sontag, partner of the bandit, 
Chris Evans) who made a break for lib- 
erty in June, 1893, the three who were 
killed were hit by sixty-four bullets—one 
man receiving thirty-four of them. Son- 





ready with rifles to pick off any convict 
daring and foolish enough to attempt an 
escape, and equally ready and skillful 
with the Gatling-gun which each tower 
contains. 

After a convict has attempted to escape 
he is compelled to wear a red shirt for the 
rest of his term, and is, of course, a 
marked man to his fellow-prisoners as well 
as to his guards. 

As illustrating the small chance for 


Joseph E. Baker, General Overseer 
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tag himself was wounded three times. 
Not one escaped. 

Folsom Prison is peculiar in that it is 
not surrounded by a wall, as is the case 
with most penal institutions; and it is re- 
spect for the marksmanship and keen eyes 
only of those men in the towers that makes 
escape seem difficult. 

On both sides of the river the ground is 
extremely rough and uneven, broken by 
great boulders and dotted with stunted 
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timber, affording great aid in dodging bul- 
lets; yet so close is the espionage of the 
guards and so unremittent their vigilance 
that it is highly improbable that a convict 
could get fifty feet from his work without 
bringing a perfect hail of bullets upon 
him. 

The prison is a long, L-shaped buildiug 
facing the river, constructed of native 
granite brought from the State’s quarries. 
On the inner side of the L the natural de- 
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nearly the whole length of the building, 
separated from each other and from the 
exterior walls by wide corridors. 

In most instances, two men are assigned 
to each cell. Each man has a separate 
bunk, and is ailowed to decorate the walls 
with such trinkets as are not forbidden by 
the prison rules. Each cell is provided 
with a small ventilator, and every part of 
the prison is lighted by electricity. There 
is also a complete gas plant ready to be 





The Great Granite Dam 


pression of the ground has been filled in, 
forming a large level space which consti- 
tutes the prison yard. 

On holidays the prisoners are given the 
liberty of this yard and are free to amuse 
themselves in whatever manner they 
choose. 

Without overcrowding, the prison can 
accommodate nearly twelve hundred men, 
and the architecture of the building is 
such that its capacity may be at any time 
increased without either marring its sym- 
metry or impairing its usefulness. 

There are two tiers of cells extending 


put in operation at a moment’s notice, 
should necessity require. 

A portion of the front, or river-end, 
of the building is used for offices by the 
Board of Prison Directors, the Warden, 
clerk, and commissary officer. The War- 
den also resides here with his family, while 
the officers’ quarters are located at the 
other extreme of the prison. The whole 
place is a model of cleanliness. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the sanitary fea- 
tures are perfect. With nine hundred 
human beings living and breathing under 
one roof, and practically in one room, the 
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air is pure and absolutely free from un- 
pleasant odors. Unstinted use is made 
of the unlimited supply of water, and the 
concrete floors have the appearance that 
comes from numberless scrubbings. I am 
told that the dining-room is washed 
thoroughly three times every day. This 
remarkable cleanliness is a feature of Fol- 
som Prison, and is undoubtedly a potent 
factor in making its equally remarkable 
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prison for ail purposes is little more than 
one cord per day. Three times a year— 
on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the 
Fourth of July—the convicts are given an 
extra dinner. These dinners cost the State 
in the aggregate about three hundred dol- 
lars. Last Fourth the bill of fare consist- 
ed of roast lamb, with dressing and gravy, 
macaroni and cheese, mashed potatoes, 
Jenny Lind bread, wheat bread, citron 





The Dining Room 


record of mortality,—one death during the 
past year. Where can this record be 
equaled? Only one ninth of one per 
cent! These men are certainly well 
nourished and well cared for. 

Possibly there are those without the 
prison whose health might be benc- 
fited by a short residence there. During 
one month but one per cent. of labor had 
been excused on account of sickness, and 
most of this was of a trifling character. 

The cooking is done entirely by steain, 
and the amount of fuel consumed by the 





cake, mince pie, apricots, cheese, coffee, 
milk, and sugar,—not a bad dinner! On 
holidays and Sundays, when but two meals 
are served,the prisoners are allowed to take 
food to their cells; but at all other times 
this is strictly forbidden, and no food is 
allowed to come in from friends or persons 
on the outside. 

The only articles prisoners may receive 
are books and musical instruments. The 
musical instinct is encouraged, and the 
prison band is capable of producing con- 
siderable noise though the harmony be not 
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of the highest order. The library is not 
very extensive, as it is dependent upon 
charity for its existence; and somehow 
charity is an awful sluggard. ‘The room 
in which the books are kept is also used as 
the chapel. A Catholic priest and Metho- 
dist minister conduct services on alternate 
Sundays, though less than ten per cent. of 
the convicts attend divine worship, and of 
these Catholics and Protestants are about 
equally represented. 

On week-days the men are given three 
meals, in each of which boiled pork and 
beans are given a substantial place. For 
instance, on Monday, breakfast consists oi 
rolled oats and syrup, boiled pork and 
beans, bread, coffee, and sugar; dinner— 
bean soup, roast beef and gravy, potatoes, 
bread, tea, and sugar; supper—boiled 
rice and syrup, boiled pork and beans, 
bread, tea, and sugar. This is substan- 
tially the fare of every day, except that 
boiled beans and pork sometimes usurp the 
place of pork and beans, with roast beef 
added two days in the week. Fruit is 
plentifully supplied from the ranch which 
the State owns and operates with convict 
labor. The meats are all selected and the 
food is of good quality. It costs just a little 
more than seven and a half cents a day 
to feed each convict in the Folsom Peni- 
tentiary. They surely cught to be able to 
earn their board! 

Tobacco and pipes are furnished to 
those who do not shirk the work assigned 
them and submit quietly to the discipline 
of the prison. 

There have been only seven executions 
at Folsom. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the law requiring all executions 
to be conducted in the prisons of the State 
has been in effect only about two years. 
Prior to that time all hangings were 
done by the sheriff of the county in which 
the crime was committed. Of the seven 
men hanged at Folsom one was a Chinese, 
one a Russian, one a Kanaka, one a native 
of San Salvador, and three were born 
under the Stars and Stripes. There are 
now in the condemned cells under sen- 
tence of death, an American, a German, 
and anegro. The African race is well rep- 
resented at Folsom, and a more villianous 
lot of negroes it would be hard to find. 

One thing that impresses a visitor at 


Folsom is the apparent lack of discipline, 
or rather the absence of the usual outward 
forms of discipline. There is no crossing 
of the arms or bowing the head when an 
officer passes. The lock-step is unknown, 
and the many little ceremonies in vogue in 
many prisons, insignificant in themselves, 
yet which ever make a man feel his servil- 
ity and degradation, and whose only pur- 
pose seems to be to absolutely destroy any 
self-esteem a man may have when he 
enters the prison-walls, are not enforced. 
All these forms are absent, and as much 
confidence and trust as is compatible with 
the safety of the prison and as he deserves 
is given every man. At least he is taught 
to believe such is the case and the plan 
works well. Unless he be a man utterly 
abandoned and vicious, he behaves better 
for it,—he works better, and it keeps alive 
the foundation upon which he may build a 
better life when he is again a free man. 
Yet the trusty system is conspicuous by its 
absence. No convict has more privileges 
than another, so long as that other be well- 
behaved, and all are alike under incessant 
surveillance by the guard. 

One of the greatest evils of every prison 
and one of the hardest to combat is the 
traffic in opium. There is probably no 
prison free from it; but the isolated loca- 
tion of Folsom Prison and its distance 
from a large city have enabled the Warden 
to reduce this opium traffic to a minimum, 
and the amount of the stuff now smuggled 
in is very small. 

The treatment of a new arrival at Fol- 
som is much the same as at most prisons. 
He is given a bath, his head is clipped, and 
his picture taken three times,—first, as he 
eniers the prison; second, after bathing 
and shaving, but still in his clothes of the 
world; and again as he appears in his con- 
vict garb,—a man without a name, known 
only by the number stamped on his cloth- 
ing. His money and valuables, if he has 
any, his clothing, etc., are locked up, to be 
returned to him on his release. He must 
also sign an authorization delegating to 
the Warden, or his deputy, authority to 
open and withhold, if in violation of any 
prison rule, all mail matter sent to or by 
him. This is done to avoid any conflict 
with the postal laws, as some convicts have 
shown an inclination to rebel at any super- 
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vision of their mail. When he ceases to be 
a chattel of the State and goes forth into 
the world once more, unless he be a person 
of means, which is rare, the ex-convict is 
given five dollars in money and furnished 
transportation to the place from which he 
was committed, or to any other point to 
which he may desire to go within the 
State, if the fare is not more expensive. 
Great caution is necessary in furnishing 
this transportation, as nearly every man 
would sell his ticket if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The commissary department of the pris- 


on is interesting. The system of accounts 


is such that a triple check is kept on every- 
thing which the institution uses, from a 
quarter of beef to a paper of pins. There 
is no borrowing in this prison. Should 
the foreman of one department want some- 
thing which may require time to get from 
the prison contractor he must not borrow 
it from another department. He can only 
buy it on a requisition from the General 
Overseer, and it is charged to his depart- 
ment and credited to the one from which 
it came. In this way heads of depart- 
ments are held accountable for everything 
which comes to them, and there is no such 
thing as shifting the responsibility for a 
lost or stolen article. 

A distinctive feature of the Folsom 
Penitentiary is its magnificent water pow- 
er. Every machine is operated and every 
bit of power used in connection with the 
institution is furnished by water diverted 
from the American River, by a great gran- 
ite dam. This granite dam is one of the 
finest pieces of masonry in the State. In 
reality it is the property of the Folsom 
Water and Power Company, but the State 
furnished the labor to build it, and has a 
perpetual right to the use of the water in 
the American River, and the dam can 
never be raised, lowered, nor altered in any 
particular without the consent of the 
State. This piece of masonry is of solid 
granite, twenty-four feet across the top, 
sixty feet wide at its base, and eighty-nine 
feet from its highest to its lowest point, 
and represents four hundred thousand 
days’ labor. The water thus diverted from 


its natural channel flows in a canal fifty 
feet wide to a depth of eight feet at a speed 
of five and a half feet per second to the 
power-house of the prison, and after ex- 
pending its enormous force on six turbine 
wheels each eighty-seven inches in diam- 
eter and each generating two hundred 
horse-power, passes on, and is in turn 
utilized by the Folsom Water and Power 
Company to operate its sawmill—one of 
the finest in the world. At the power- 
house are ten water-gates, each weighing 
sixteen thousand pounds, yet so nicely ad- 
justed that they may be raised and lowered 
with one’s finger. 

A short distance below the power-house 
is the rock-crusher, the largest in the 
world, capable of pulverizing one hundred 
and fifty tons of the hardest rock per hour. 
This rock-crusher is operated by com- 
pressed air, and was built, as was also the 
great pump and some of the other machin- 
ery of the prison, by the Union Iron Works 
of San Francisco. This crushed rock is 
extensively used in the paving of streets 
and in all manner of concrete work. The 
supply of this rock, and also of the gran- 
ite, which is of a very high grade, is seem- 
ingly inexhaustible. 

Altogether the State owns four hundred 
and eighty-three acres, the whole of which 
is devoted to the use and toward the main- 
tenance of the prison. 


Among penal institutions Folsom ranks 
high. The present Warden, Charles A. 
Aull, is a gentleman of long experience in 
the management of criminals; and the 
great natural advantages of the place, 
combined with the labor and ingenuity of 
man, have made it a prison where society 
may feel that the violators of her laws will 
be commensurately punished without un- 
necessary hardship or abuse, while the 
criminal may be assured that he will be 
well fed, kindly treated, and worked hard ; 
yet one marvels at the perverted instinct 
in the mental complexity of man which 
impels him to brave this living death— 
this incarceration, which, at its best, is a 
human hell—to gain a few dishonest dol- 
lars or avenge a fancied wrong. 




















DONA DOLORES 


By KATHRYN JARBOE 


a dozen notes. All the names on 

her list were crossed off, but she 
still sat at her desk with a sheet of note- 
paper before her. Once or twice she bent 
torward and dipped her pen in the ink. 

“T’m sure I don’t know whether to ask 
him or not,” she exclaimed, throwing her 
pen aside and pushing back her chair im- 
patiently. “ Dick, would you ask Horace 
Grey?” She smiled as she spoke because 
she knew that her husband could give her 
no advice on the subject. He was the last 
person in the world to whom she could 
tell her reason for not asking Grey. 

“JT don’t know, dear,’ Bellamy an- 
swered, putting down his magazine. “I ’ve 
no idea whether Grey would be an addition 
or not. I, personally, have no use for him. 
He is an inefficient, good-natured fellow. 
If you ask him you will have to provide 
some one for him to flirt with; although 
any girl will do for that, I suppose.” 

“ Bessie Fairfax is coming, you know; 
and that is one reason for asking him.” 
An almost imperceptible frown drew Do- 
-lores’s straight brows closer together. 
“He is devoted to her now, I believe.” 
She took the list from her desk and, sitting 
down on a low cushion by her husband’s 
side, leaned her head against his knee 
while they discussed the people she had 
invited for her house-party. 


| Begs BELLAMY had written 


Dick Bellamy often spoke of his wife as 
his “luckiest find.” He was wandering 
idly through Southern California when he 
came suddenly upon an olden-time hacien- 
da. Its adobe walls were crumbling to 
pieces, and the house would have been un- 
inhabitable in a more rigorous climate. In 
it lived Doiia Ysabel de Santa Marina 
with her beautiful grandchild, Dolores, 
and their two old servants who had come 
from Mexico with Dofia Ysabel when she 
‘was married. Jose de Santa Marina, her 
husband, had been killed in the war witi 
the Americans. Her only son, for whom 
she had endured life, died soon after his 
marriage, leaving a young wife and a little 
baby girl. The tie that bound the young 
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mother to her husband was stronger than 
that which held her to the feeble little life 
that had come into a griefful world. “ Do- 
lores,” she had whispered softly. Then 
she had smiled as though she saw her lover 
waiting for her, sighed, and closed her 
eyes. Dofia Ysabel, her heart still quiver- 
ing with the agony of her son’s death, 
heard calmly of this new misfortune. 
“ Dolores!” she said bitterly; “a fitting 
name, truly.” 

But the little girl grew up in a world of 
flowers and sunshine, birds and bees. She 
secined a spirit of joy. “ Lola” and * Lo- 
lita” she was always called by the old 
servants, who idolized her, and at last even 
the austere old grandmother forgot to say 
** Dolores.” 

Dojia Ysabel’s spirit was unbroken. 
She hated the “ Americanos,” blaming 
them for all her misfortunes. She talked 
for hours at a time to her grandchild of 
the days before the “ Gringos” came and 
of the glory of her own people. She told 
story after story of the insult and injury 
that had been heaped upon them by the 
hated race, and the child listened, her little 
hands clinched and her eyes gleaming with 
rage. These two lives, one just beginning, 
the other nearing its end, shut in from 
intercourse with the world, nursed the 
wrath of a whole nation against an invad- 
er. The feud had been over for years and 
all hostile feeling was buried ; but to these 
two women the grievances were as fresh, 
the bitterness as intense, as in the first 
years of conquest. There had been no in- 
tercourse for many years between Casa- 
rosa, the home of the Santa Marinas, and 
the neighboring ranchos; so Dick Bella- 
my was almost the first man that Dolores 
had ever seen, the only one she had ever 
known. His wooing was quick, his win- 
ning complete. Doiia Ysabel, realizing 
that her own life was nearly over, gave a 
reluctant consent to the marriage of her 
grandchild to the rich Americano; but as 
though she could not endure the associa- 
tion with one of the hated race, her death 
followed almost immediately. 

Dick Bellamy took his wife abroad, and 
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they spent several happy, wandering years 
in Europe. Then they returned to San 
Francisco. 

Dolores’s only grief was the loss of her 
old home. Her first expression of this 
feeling amused her husband; but when he 
laughed at her, she exclaimed, “I dare say, 
it did look dreary and tumble-down to you, 
but it was dear and sweet to me. The 
court was delicious with its flowers and 
fountains and all that. I shall never, 
never love another home as I joved that.” 

The following spring Bellamy told his 
wife that he had bought a summer place 
and wanted her to go down to see it. It 
was in the foothills back of San Mateo, 
and was one of the few old places in the 
valley. Its former owner had turned the 
acres of lawn into violet-beds. As the 
Bellamys drove up through the grounds 
the warm spring air was heavy with the 
perfume of the sweet purple flowers. 
Here and there was a moss-grown oak- 
tree, and back on the hills behind the 
house some redwoods raised their dark 
heads heavenwards. 

Suddenly Dolores uttered a cry of de- 
light. Before her eyes stood a low Spanish 
adobe house. It extended around three 
sides of a court, and on the fourth side, 
across the southern end, was a wide, open 
corridor with arching pillars, like the 
cloisters of the old missions. In the court, 
on which the doors and windows opened, 
was an old-fashioned rose-garden, in the 
midst of which a fountain, throwing 
its sparkling jet of water high into the 
sunshine, filled the air with its musical 
splash. 

Dolores stepped through the archway 
into the corridor, then turned and put 
both hands into her husband’s. 

“Try to love this one as much as you 
did the old one, sweetheart,” he said, kiss- 
ing her. “It may not_be quite right. I 
had only my memory to draw from, and 
that memory was so full of the sweet, joy- 
ous girl that I found there, that I am not 
sure that everything is just as it was at 
Casarosa.” 

“T love it now!” Dolores cried impul- 
sively. “ Love it because it is like the dear 
old home and because your love has given 
it tome. We must call it Casarosa, a new 
dear Casarosa.” 

They had been there for two months 


Dofia Dolores 
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when Dolores sent out the invitations for 
her house-party. She had quick accep- 
tances from all the people she invited. 
There was much curiosity about the beau- 
tiful Spanish house, and Dolores had been 
a successful hostess during the preceding 
winter; so all were eager to come. Bessie 
Fairfax, Dick’s cousin, was the first to 
answer. 

“Dolores, dearest,” she wrote, “of 
course I wili come to you. It is sweet of 
you to ask me. I am so glad, too, that you 
have asked Horace Grey. I have just come 
from the Wethereds’ and I cannot sleep. 
I danced all night with him. He is the 
best dancer in the world, I think. Give 
my love to my dear little godchild, Do- 
lores, and to Dick; and my love always 
goes to you. To-night I am in love with 
all the world.” 

“T wonder if she really is in love with 
Horace Grey?” Dolores said, looking up 
from the letter. 

“Who? Bessie?” Bellamy asked. 
“No: of course not! She has too much 
sense, I hope, to fall in love with a fellow 
like that. I fail to see wnat Grey’s attrac- 
tions are. He is not even good-looking.” 

“No,” Dolores answered slowly; “I 
suppose he is not good-looking. His 
mother was Spanish. He looks a little like 
some old pictures Doiia Ysabel iad of her 
brothers. It seems to be easy for girls to 
fall in love with him. I only hope Bess 
will not break her heart.” 


The afternoon sunshine streamed 
through the archways of the corridor. Do- 
lores sat in the shade waiting for her 
guests. At the first sound of the wheels on 
the gravel a quick color sprang into her 
dark face and a sudden flash of disappoint- 
ment preceded the smile with which she 
greeted her friends. 

“Have you heard from Horace Grey? 
Isn’t he coming?” Bessie whispered as 
she kissed Dolores. “ He promised me to 
come down on this train.” 

Dolores answered lightly that he had 
probably missed the train and would be 
down on the next, but a second wave of 
color rushed into her face. “ He can’t get 
here until after dinner, I am afraid,” she 
added. “The fast trains don’t stop here 


and the accommodations are few and far 
between.” 
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After a few moments of conversation 
the guests scattered to look at the house or 
to dress for dinner. Dolores was left alone 
on the porch. She stood by one of the 
pillars, thinking of Bessie’s disappointed 
expression. 

“ Low absurd!” she exclaimed. “1 do 
hope, though, that he will come to-night. 
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It will be so tiresome if he does n't.” She 
turned to go in. She heard a quick step 
on the gravel, and in an instant her hands 
were in Horace Grey’s. 

“Ah, Dona Dolores!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt is charming to find you alone. I 
could n’t wait for the accommodation- 
train—I was too impatient to be with—-to 





‘*She still sat 
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be at Casarosa. I meant to drive back 
from Menlo, but Pierson stopped the train 
for me. It is delicious to be here, Dona 
Dolores.” He spoke to her in Spanish, 
low, soft and sweet. 

Dolores felt the same curious sensation 
that had swept over her months before 
when she had first met him; the same 


at her desk” 
feeling that had made her half fear him 
and hesitate when she thought of asking 
him to come to Casarosa. Her eyes were 
bright, and a warm color burned in her 
cheeks as she responded to his greeting. 
Dolores had chosen her guests wisely. 
They were merry, congenial society 
people, eager to seize the pleasures of the 
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passing moment. Dances at Casarosa and 
the neighboring country-houses, drives 
and picnics filled the time. Days and 
nights were full of light-hearted laughter. 

“T am sorry that I cannot provide for 
you some of the amusement my grand- 
mother used to arrange for her guests,” 
Dolores said one night when they were all 
gathered in the living-room. “In her 
days they had bull-fights and racing and 
that sort of thing. I suppose we can’t 
have them here?” She turned question- 
ing eyes on her husband. 

“T am afraid not,” he answered laugh- 
ing. “I never saw you look like Dona 
Ysabel until to-night, Dolores.” 

“T have been thinking of her all day,” 
Dolores answered, shrugging her shoul- 
ders slightly. “Just now I was wonder- 
ing what she would think of me if she 
could see me in the midst of a group of 
‘hated Americanos ’.” 

“Dolores! You are not very polite,” 
cried Bessie Fairfax. 

“O, yes, I am,” Dolores answered. 
“ Doiia Ysabel might have loved you indi- 
vidually as I do; but she would have re- 
membered always that you belonged to the 
hated race, the race that killed and 
crushed her people and her hopes.” 

There was a curious undertone in her 
voice in spite of her laughter. Dick 
noticed it, and Grey heard it too. 

“That reminds me,” Bessie said sud- 
denly. ‘ Why do you call that blessed god- 
child of mine ‘ Dolly,’ when she has such 
an adorable name as ‘ Dolores ’? ” 

“You would n’t have me call that blue- 
eyed, white-haired mite ‘ Dolores,’ would 
you?” asked Dolly’s mother. “She is the 
image of Dick,—American all through, 
without one trace of her Spanish blood. 
Dick insisted on naming her ‘ Dolores,’ 
and I yielded the point, making a mental 
reservation that she should never be called 
anything but ‘ Dolly,’ a little American 
Dolly. I tried all of my own names, hop- 
ing to find one that would be better for an 
American child, but they were all Spanish, 
intensely Spanish. Manuela Francesca 
Juanita Maria-Dolores de Santa Marina—- 
Bellamy.” As she said the last name there 
was the same curious tone in her voice 
that Dick had noticed before. “ You must 
have a lot of names, too,” she added, turn- 
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ing to Grey. 
ish?” 

Yes,” he answered, “ but I have only 
one name. My father was just plain Hor- 
ace Grey, and I am too.” 

““Q, I’m so disappointed! ” Dolores ex- 
claimed. “I thought we were alike in that 
too. It is so curious!” she went on. 
“When you call me ‘ Dona Dolores,’ it 
brings back all the memories of my old 
home,—the court, the warm delicious air, 
the flowers with their sweet perfumes, the 
birds and great yellow butterflies. And 
with them all my old grandmother, so 
fierce, so vindictive, but at the same time 
so full of sweet passionate love for her 
own people, her dead husband, her dead 
son, and her own race!” Dolores’s voice 
had grown passionate. She blushed, then 
laughed. “ When the rest of you say * Do- 
lores,’ when Dick says it, I feel that he 
ought to go right on with the first sen- 
tence in the Meisterschaft: ‘ Deseo salir 
por el primer tren,’ etc. It sounds like a 
lesson he has learned. I made him study 
the Meisterschaft before we went into 
Spain. I was so afraid that I might lose 
him, and that he would never be able to 
find me again.” 


“Your mother was Span- 


The days flew by on golden wings for 
most of the people at Casarosa. To Bessie 
and Dick the wings seemed leaden,—gild- 
ed in places perhaps, but dragging heavily. 
Dick had only one desire in the world, and 
that was to make Dolores happy. Now she 
was not happy, but nervous and irritable, 
and soinetimes moody and depressed. Bes- 
sie was wretched. She loved Horace Grey. 
She knew that he had been flirting with 
her, that he did not care for her; but she 
had staked all her hopes on this week with 
him at Casarosa. Now he was absorbed, 
body and soul, in Dolores. She interested 
him, and he recognized the peculiar effect 
he had on her without understanding the 
cause. 

The last afternoon at Casarosa was 
spent on the hills behind the house. Tea 
was served under the redwoods, and after- 
ward the party broke up into twos and 
threes and wandered through the woods. 
Dolores and Grey climbed the hill to sec 
the view from a little observatory on the 
top. 
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“It is so strange!” Dolores exclaimed, 
when they sat down to rest for a moment. 
‘I don’t understand that curious feeling 
I was speaking of the other night. Is it 
because you speak to me in Spanish? 1 
have felt it only once before. That was in 
Spain. Dick and I had gone for a walk. 
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could only hear a word or two, but the 
music of their voices was wonderful. If I 
had closed my eyes I would have imagined 
myself back in the old court with Dojfia 
Ysabel. All at once I was filled with in- 
tense rage and hatred for the Americans, 
our conquerors.” She spoke the last word 


“* Tf only Dick had come in then”’ 


It was a hot, hot afternoon, and he was 
tired; so he lay down on the grass and 
soon fell asleep. I was leaning back 
against an old stone wall holding a parasol 
over him and watching him. We had only 
been married a little while. It was a deli- 
cious day. Suddenly, on the other side of 
the wall, I heard two lovers talking. 1 


with a fierce clinching of her hands and 
a ring of defiance in her voice. There was 
a moment’s silence. Grey did not know 
what to say, whether to take her seriously 
er noi. She went on more lightly. “I 
woke Dick up at once and told him about 
it. He laughed and said that I had been 
asleep teo,—that I had dreamed my 























hatred. It only lasted for a moment, you 
know. I am an American myself now, and 
I love Dick’s people.” 

Dolores’s words made a great impres- 
sion on Grey, and he was thinking of them 
that evening while he sat alone under the 
arching corridor. The night was exqui- 
site. A round, golden moon fiooded the 
world with light. The warm air was full 
of the rich perfume of growing violets. 
Down in the valley the course of the river 
was outlined by a filmy blue haze over- 
hanging it. The silence of the night was 
broken only by the soft splash of the foun- 
tain in the court; occasionally a lonesome 
owl hooted plaintively in the oak trees on 
the hill. 

Suddenly Grey became aware that Dolo- 
res was near him. He had not heard her 
come out, and for a moment he looked at 
her without speaking. She wore a yellow 
satin gown—a deep orange yellow, that no 
one but a Spanish woman would have 
dared to wear. On her neck and in her 
hair gleamed the Mexican opals that had 
been famous throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia when Dofia Ysabel, Santa Marina’s 
beautiful bride, led the dance at balls and 
fiestas in the neighborhood of Casarosa. 

“Tf only you had a mantilla and a 
gleaming dagger,” Grey said at last, “ you 
would be the typicai Spanish beauty. Are 
you posing for a picture? ” 

“T was only thinking what a perfect 
night it is,” she answered, “and what a 
shame it would be to break the silence by 
speaking.” 

“T have been sitting here for half an 
hour, wishing that—” (Grey stopped for 
a moment) — “wondering how people 
could waste such a night indoors.” 

“Tt is so beautiful,’ she murmured, 
stretching out one hand as if to feel the 
softness of the air. “It makes one realize 
the greatness of—” She laughed lighily 
and drew a chair out into the full glory of 
the moonlight. “I was almost serious,” 
she said, picking up a guitar and striking 
soft, sweet chords. “It must have been 
the moonlight. I wonder if that is its 
usual effect.” 

“To make one serious?” Grey asked. 
“Moonlight is most depressing, I think. 
On a night like this all life seems vague 
and unsatisfactory. Your ideas are all 
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illusive. You can only realize how sweet 
life might be and how bitter the reality is. 
The things you love seem near, almost 
within your grasp, and you stretch out 
your hand to take them and find them 
separated from you by an infinity of space 
or some shadowy, invisible barrier.” 

Dolores’s fingers wandered lightly over 
the strings of the guitar; her eyes were 
fixed on the hills across the valley. 

“ Before you came out,” Grey contin- 
ued, “I was wishing that I had lived in 
the early Spanish days here,—that I had 
been a Franciscan monk, separated from 
the anguish and pain of life and love by 
religious vows and that sort of thing; to 
walk in a cloister like this all the days of 
one’s life and have one’s senses and pas- 
sions numbed by prayers and thoughts of 
a future life! ” Throwing a cushion on the 
ground near Dolores’s feet, he sat down 
and leaned his head back against one of 
the pillars where the shadow fell on his 
face. “ Now, I wish that I had lived in 
the days when men laid down their lives 
for love, when adoration was expressed in 
one last act of service, and rewarded per- 
haps with a glance, a touch of the hand.” 
He watched her for some time. “ But if 
I had lived then I never would have 
known how sweet life might be, how 
beautiful, and—how wretched.” 

There was a long silence, and then Do- 
lores began to play a quick rippling accom- 
paniment and to sing a Spanish song, gay 
and bright in time and measure, but with 
a plaintive minor cadence running through 
it, and an unsatisfied, unfinished, ques- 
tioning ending. There were several verses. 
After the last she put down the guitar and, 
stepping out into the garden for a mo- 
ment, picked a dark-red rose. 

“ Have you read ‘ iuenn’?” she asked, 
coming back to Grey. “ Do you remem- 
ber her song, ‘ Ah, mon Dieu, que la vie 
est amere!’” Her voice was soft and 
caressing. To Grey the sad little refrain 
seemed an answer to his half-expressed 
love for her. But the light, careless tone 
in which she spoke after an instant’s 
silence convinced him that he was mis- 
taken. 

“T am so sorry that you are all going 
home to-morrow,” she said, turning to go 
into the house. “It would be quite too 
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desolate if Dick and I were not going off 
on our hunting trip.” She held out her 
hand to him. “ Last nights are always 
wretched things anyway. Good-night.” 


Dolores stood in front of her dressing- 
table. She unfastened the red rose from 
her gown. “‘ Red as passion, sweet as 
love ’,” she said softly, putting the rose 
down on the table. She moved restlessly 
about the room for a little while. The 
witchery of the moonlit night was in her 
veins. Grey’s soft Spanish words were in 
her ears. “ Doiia Dolores,” she repeated 
softly to herself. Opening the window she 
saw Dick out in the moonlight. 

“Ts n’t it a heavenly night, Dick?” she 
asked, stepping lightly through the low 
window. “ But so unspeakably sad! Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Sad? No, sweetheart,” Dick an- 
swered. “ You look tired, little one. I am 
glad that these people are all going home 
to-morrow and that we are going away 
together. By the way, dear, can you go 
with me to the farm in the morning’ 
Lawson is making some changes in the 
barn; he wants my advice and I want 
yours. We can walk over there at nine 
and be back in time for breakfast at ten. 
Will you go?” 

Dolores said she would; but she shiv- 
ered slightly and moved her hand away 
from her husband’s shoulder. He took 
the hand and kissed it. All the beauty and 
joy in the night had gone for Dolores. In 
coming back to the prosaic, real world, 
she was conscious only of a dull, heavy 
fatigue. 

The morning was cold and desolate. A 
white sea-fog had crept in during the 
night, shutting out the world. The red- 
wood trees were faint dark shadows. All 
nature seemed to have lost its definite out- 
line. Big drops of moisture fell from the 
wet tiles and trees. Dolores shivered as 
she walked to the farm with Dick. 

“Tow empty and desolate everything 
seems!” she exclaimed. “I feel as though 
the world ended right there at that white 
wall of fog, and that I was quite alone in 
the middle of it.” 

“ Alone?” Dick laughed. 
to forget that I am here.” 

“QO, yes; you. But , 
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laughed too, but only for an instant; then 
she shivered again. “It’s horrible, per- 
fectly horrible! I hate this country!” 
After a moment she said, “I don’t mean 
that, you know, Dick. But you can’t rea- 
lize how dreary this seems to me.” 

Breakfast was gay and merry. Almost 
as soon as it was over the carriages were 
at the door to take the guests to the train. 

“ Won’t you go and lie down for a little 
while, dear?” Dick put his arm round 
his wife after the last good-bys had been 
waved. “We start at three, you know, 
and you can rest until then. I have had 
my valises put in your room; you might 
look and see if everything is in.” 

Dolores was oppressed with a sense of 
emptiness and desolation. The reaction 
from a week of incessant excitement and 
pleasure took instant possession of her, 
and she turned away from her husband 
without a word. She saw her guitar in the 
hall where she had left it the night before 
and touched the strings lightly with her 
fingers, then shuddered and pushed the 1n- 
strument away from her. She went to the 
door of the nursery where Dolly was going 
to sleep, but as she put her hand on the 
door-kneb she turned away impatiently. 

The traveling-bags were on the floor in 
her room. Glancing at them, she saw that 
her husband’s pistols were in one of them. 
Opening a drawer of her dressing-table, 
she took out a small silver-mounted pistol 
of her own. “I might as well take this, 
too,” she said, putting it down beside the 
others. “ Dick’s are so heavy.” 

She could not rest, and walked impa- 
tiently around the room. The sullen, mo- 
notonous dripping of the fog was the only 
sound for a few moments. It made her 
more nervous, and she drew the heavy 
curtains close together, trying to shut out 
the dreariness and melancholy. ‘ Dona 
Dolores, Doiia Dolores,” Grey’s voice was 
continually saying in her ears. 

The red rose she had picked the night 
before lay on the floor between the dress- 
ing-table and the traveling-bags. She 
knelt down and picked it up. Pressing it 
to her lips, she murmured, “‘ Red as pas 
sion, sweet as love’.” The little silver- 
mounted pistol was close by her hand. If 
only Dick had come in then! If only her 
little American Dolly had called to her! 
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Society was shocked when it heard of 
the sudden death of Mrs. Richard Bellamy. 
While packing her bags, preparatory to a 
hunting-trip, she had accidentally shot 
herself. Death had been instantaneous. 
The newspaper accounts were long, though 
the only impressive fact was that Dolores 
was dead. 

Bessie Fairfax sat in her room late in 
the afternoon of the same day. She was 
numb with pain and horror. Grey’s card 
was brought to her and she rushed down 
to see aim, thinking that it would be a 
relief to speak of Dolores. 

“Why, Miss Bessie, you look quite done 
up,” Grey said in an easy, conversational 
tone. “ You are not ill, I hope.” 

Bessie started back. “I? Ill? How 
can you ask such a thing? Don’t you 
know?’ Haven’t you heard?” 

“What?” he asked. “QO, about pooi 
Mrs. Bellamy,—poor little Dofia Dolores! 
Yes, of course. I forgot that you were her 
cousin. It was a frightful thing, and so 
soon after we left, too.” 

“ Are.you sure that—” Bessie inter- 
rupted,—“ Do you think—O, I—I can't 
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even say the thing out loud, but the idea is 


driving me mad. She had everything on 
earth that a woman could ask for, and it 
seems impossible; but I cannot get rid of 
the idea that perhaps it was not—perhaps 
she—” Bessie broke down utterly. Bury- 
ing her face in her hands, she sobbed for a 
few moments. 

“T don’t understand,” Grey said at last. 
“You can’t mean that you think she did 
it intentionally. Such an idea would be 
ubsurd. She could have had absolutely 
no reason for doing such a thing. No; it 
all comes from trusting women with 
things they don’t know how to handle. 
Dick ought to have packed his own pistols. 
Poor old fellow! It must be hard lines to 
love a woman like Dolores and then have 
such a thing as this happen. I hope he 
won’t blame himself in the matter. That 
would make it even harder to bear.” 

The summer sunshine flooded the court 
at Casarosa. The perfume of roses floated 

ough the open windows. On Dolo- 


res’s face, under the calm and quiet of 
death, was an expression of passionate 
longing and questioning. 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop ; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


T WAS Sunday evening, and we all sat in the Arbor, where we had been looking 
| at the sunset display. This was one of the two or three days in the season when 

the sun, seen from exactly that point, appeared to descend upon the tip of the 
village spire, there to divide, and send one glowing half down either slope. Long after 
he had sunk beneath the horizon there was a marvelous and indescribable display of 
fantastic forms and brilliant colors in the west. 

“Why is it,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ that a sunset is always more romantic, more 
poetical, than a sunrise? ” 

We agreed that it was, but we could not at once answer the question. 

“It appears to me,” said Elacott, after taking thought, “that it is because the 
sunset, while in physical appearance it may closely resemble the sunrise, has one 
strong element of poetry which the sunrise lacks.” 

Then he was silent for a moment; iut if any of us guessed what was in his mind 
we did not speak it. 

“TI mean pathos,” he continued. “ There may be joy in meeting and greeting 
—there may be surprise—there may be triumph—there may be hope and promise; but 
in any parting there is always something of pathos. This strikes the keynote in the 
very first line of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’; this is the spirit of all such songs as ‘ Lochaber no 
more’; this is why the parting of Hector and Andromache commands more interest 
than any other scene in the Iliad; this is why stories of the last man, the last ban- 
quet, or the last battle, are always interesting; this it is that secures attention for the 
last lines written by a poet or the last words spoken by a friend; this puts human sym- 
pathy into every rehearsal of the days that are no more, whether it is presented in 
Tennyson’s melodious verse or in the commonplace regrets of an oldest inhabitant. 
‘Good morning!’ is cheery; ‘ Good-night!’ is contemplative. The rising sun looks 
upon materials or opportunities; the setting sun upon completed work or wasted 
energies. ‘This impresses me so powerfully that frequently when I look out in the 
morning I feel like a youth, and at evening like an octogenarian.” 

“JT think you have established your proposition,” said Mrs. Trenfield; “and now 
perhaps you can tell us why some things appear to be essentially poetic—that is, there 
is some atmosphere of poetry or romance about themselves or their pictures or their 
names, in whatever connection they occur—while other things that would be classed 
with them by the naturalist or the historian or the scholar are not essentially poetical. 
In fact, some of them never can be made to appear poetical at all.” 

“Give an example,” said Elacott. 

“Take the harp and the piano,” said she. “There is always an air of poetry 
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about a harp, or the mention of it. A piano is also a harp, only it is inclosed in a box 
and has mechanism for striking the strings, and it is an elaborate and delicate instru- 
ment, and can be made to produce wonderful music. But neither the thing itself 
nor any mention of it, or allusion to it, is ever poetical. I doubt if Shakespeare him- 
self could have produced a poetical line that should speak of the piano.” 

“ Perhaps,” I suggested, “the inclosing of the harp in a box, and furnishing it 
with mechanical attachments, are exactly what has robbed it of its poetical quality.” 

“But has not Holmes written a poem on ‘The Opening of the Piano’?” asked 
Miss Ravaline. 

“Oh yes,” her sister answered, “ but has he made it poetical ? ” 

“ Hardly, I confess,” said Miss Ravaline. 

“ Give us another example,” said Elacott. 

“Take the apple and the peach,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “The peach is the rarer 
and more delicate; yet the apple lends itself. to poetry very readily, while the peach 
never can. At least, I remember no instance, and I can not imagine one.” 

“Do you forget Tennyson's lines in ‘ Mariana’,” said Elacott— 

“*'The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall’?” 


“I am quite familiar with that poem,” said she, “and admire it. But in the 
lines you quote the poetic element is not furnished by the fruit, but by the item of 
the rusted and loosened nails, which helps to make up the picture of neglect and deso- 
lation. The effect would have been precisely the same if he had written: 

‘The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the vine to the garden wall.’” 


“ Not precisely,” said Elacott. “For by mentioning a specific vine or tree, in- 
stead of vine or tree in general, he increases the realism or vividness of the picture. 
Still, I think you are virtually right about the apple and the peach. I should say the 
difference here was made by history. The apple dates from the days of Eve and 
Venus, and all sorts of legendary and literary associations cluster about it. But the 
peach—though it is said to have veen cultivated by the Chinese many centuries ago— 
always presents itself to our minds as a modern affair, and, not only that, but as a 
markedly commercial affair. We have become familiar with it as a subject of adver- 
tisement and mercantile discussion. We are much less likely, when we see the fruit, to 
have the generic term ‘ peach’ pass through our mind than ‘ Crawford’s early,’ or 
‘ Oldmixon,’ or ‘ Early York,’ or ‘Morris White, or ‘ Ward’s late,’ or perhaps even 
‘Stump the World ’—for there is a variety of the delicious fruit to which that repul- 
sive title has been given. Do you think that item in the story of Eden would still be 
poetical if we read that Satan offered Eve a Rhode-Island greening or a Roxbury 
russet? Or how could the poet manage the judgment of Paris if he were obliged to say 
that the prize for which the three goddesses were contending was a Pound sweet done 
in gold? ” 

“So far, so good,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “ But I doubt if your analytical powers 
would be able thus to explain all the instances of the essentially poetic.” 

“Call the roll of them, and let us see,” said I. 

She took a little thought, and then said: “ All I can name now are: a bridge, 
a bird, a tree, a rainbow, a cloud, a ship (not a steamer, but a vessel under sail), and a 
fireplace.” 
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“You have not mentioned any of the precious stones,” said I. 

“I did not mean to,” she answered. ‘‘ The poetry of the precious stones, in my 
opinion, is purely conventional. I am aware that some of them have beauty in a 
small way, but it is only in a small way; they are prized, not for their intrinsic 
beauty, but for their rarity and costliness, which enables them to serve as guar- 
anties of the wealth of their wearers. If to-day you could discover a way to 
manufacture real diamonds so cheaply that you could sell a large one for 
fifty cents, to-morrow every wealthy woman in the world would discard dia- 
monds. Yet the diamond would still have all the beauty that it ever had. 
No, I rule out of my poetical category all precious stones. From my earliest 
Sunday-school days the jewelry descriptions of heaven were repulsive to me. I admire 
and venerate a sea made of water, whether fresh or salt, but I am not able even to 
imagine (or should I say fancy?) a jaspersea. The great granite boulder in Salem, 
which is poised on three points of rock, where no human agency could have placed it, 
commands my interest and respect, and almost finds a place in my list of essentially 
poetic objects; for it speaks mysteriously of the great icy procession that left it there 
ten thousand years ago, and of all the ages that rolled by in the morning twilight of the 
world. I would rather have that boulder, thus poised, on my lawn than the Kobh-i- 
noor in my brooch.” 

This was the longest and most earnest speech that Mrs. Trenfield ever had made 
in the Arbor, and it was followed by involuntary applause. Then we were silent, and it 
was evident that we were waiting for Elacott to comment on her list. 

“ As for the bridge,” he began, “ that is easy of explanation. Every bridge, what- 
ever its material or construction, presents the idea of safety at a place of danger, or of 
the apparently impossible rendered possible, and of a union of that which was divided. 
The size of the bridge has little to do with its picturesque or poetic quality. The 
longest bridge in the world, that over the Drave in Hungary, is perhaps the most 
prosaic.” 

This explanation being received without question, Elacott proceeded : 

“T suppose a bird is poetic because of its powers of flight. Barnyard fowls are 
birds, but they are among the most prosaic things with which we are familiar. They 
do not fly. The sight of an animal which is so different from all others that it can 
rise through the invisible air, and soar away beyond our sight, with every movement 
noiseless and graceful, must always carry poetic suggestions,—especially when we 
remember that every human being has at times a longing to do that very thing. The 
ancient myth acknowledges this when, instead of leaving Pegasus as a mere horse, how- 
ever fleet, it furnishes him with wings. And the more modern poet repeats the acknowl- 
edgment in the line :— 


‘Flee as a bird to your mountain.’ ” 

“ Not more modern than David,” said Miss Ravaline. 

“Correction accepted,” said Elacott. “As I was about to say, if getting up the 
mountain side were all, he might have said ‘ Flee as a goat,’ for goats are wonderful 
climbers. But a goat never can be poetic.” 

“ Have you not made the mistake,” [ suggested, “ of considering only one kind of 
poetry? It appears to me that the question whether the goat is poetic depends on the 
poet. Thus the line:— 

‘Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hur! their lances in the sun’ 
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is highly poetic to me. The poet has made the speed and nimbleness of the goat con- 
tribute to a line representing intense action.” 

“Corrected again, and correction accepted,” said Elacott, and then continued, 
“T believe the next thing on the list was a tree. I remember that when I was a little 
boy it seemed to me that trees must have consciousness, and I used to feel a pathetic 
sympathy for any large, fine tree of considerable age, as I thought it must regret that 
it was compelled to spend all its life in one spot and see nothing beyond the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, instead of traveling somewhat, like an animal. It always pained 
me more to see a tree that had been struck by lightning than a house—provided nobody 
in the house was hurt. And I recall my horror one Saturday afternoon when some lar- 
ger boys built a fire in the hollow of a great chestnut tree that had begun to feel the 
effects of age. As soon as they were gone, I carried water a long distance, from our 
well, and put out the fire. Yes, there is essential poetry in the idea of a tree— in 
the strength of its trunk, in the waving of its branches, in the rustle of its leaves, in 
its welcome to the birds, in the aspiration of its topmost twigs, in the coolness of its 
shade, in its character as a landmark, and in its fidelity to the landscape. I speak of 
most trees. The picture of the banyan, in my school geography, hardly pleased me; I 
thought that tree overdid the business. And of course we must except the upas tree, 
for no one can consider that poetic.” 

“T must correct you there,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “'To my mind, the upas is the 
most poetic of all trees, because it has the most pathetic history—assuming that 
my interpretation of it is correct. I conceive that the upas has no deadly powers what- 
ever, any more than the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree. Alone of all the 
trees, it goes into those dreadful spots known as death valleys, as Father Damien 
went among the lepers of Molokai. Men and animals who stray into the valley and are 
prostrated by the heat or the miasm seek the shade of this one friendly tree, and die 
there in spite of all it can do for them. Then because their bones are found clustered 
about its foot, the discoverers jump to the conclusion that they were killed by exhal- 
ations from the tree. It only needs to start such a story, about a plant or a person, 
and away goes honest character and up springs a misleading proverb. Here we have 
an English poet wishing to denounce the gin palace, and he can think of nothing 
more severe than calling it ‘the upas in Marybone Lane.’ There is a worthy moral in 
the true history of that tree, and it is not difficult to see its frequent application in 
human experience.” 

“Corrected a third time, and correction accepted,” said Elacott. “I need say 
no more about the poetic uses of trees, except that the memory has just come to me 
of a graceful example of the use of three American trees by an American poet. When 
three of our oldest and most famous statesmen passed away within a short period, 
Buchanan Read wrote :— 

‘Lo, Carolina mourns her steadfast pine, 
Which towered sublimely o’er the Southern realm; 
And Ashland hears no more the voice divine 
From out the branches of its stately elm; 
And Marshfield’s giant oak, whose stormy brow 
Oft turned the ocean tempest from the West, 


Lies on the shore he guarded long—and now 
Our startled eagle knows not where to rest.” 
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But as each one of you has made an important correction in my commentary on the 
list of Mrs. Trenfield’s poetical protégés, | begin to feel that I would better leave the 
remainder of the discourse to some brighter mind.” 

But by unanimous request he proceeded. 

“The rainbow and the cloud need no explanation. Their charms are constant 
and evident, and there is no landscape whose interest is not enhanced when the shadow 
of a cloud passes across it. Of course we all realize ‘the beauty and mystery of the 
ships.’ When I was a little boy, and never had seen the ocean, or even one of the 
great lakes, my mother, who was born at the seashore, used to tell me that a large vessel 
under full sai: was the most beautiful sight in the world. I suppose the poetic element 
in the ship is akin to that of the bridge. Yet I am not certain that a ship is poetic 
under all circumstances. Suppose you had been on board the ‘ Essex’ when she was 
fighting her way round Cape Horn against wind and current, when all the ports were 
stove and the boats washed away, and three-fourths of the crew were paralyzed with 
fear, till old Boatswain Kingsbury brought them to their senses by bawling out: 
‘Stand by there, and put your best foot forward! There’s one side of her left yet!’ 
Do you think it would have seemed poetical? ” 

“Why,” said Miss Ravaline, “that’s the very poetry of battle. And it is much 
better than ordinary battle poetry, because, while we can sympathize with the victors 
and admire their strength and skill and courage, there are no vanquished for whom we 
must mourn.” 

“ Corrected once more,” said Elacott. “ And now, even if I had not missed it on 
the ship, I should not attempt to explain the poetry of the fireside. I would as soon 
think of informing you that grass is green and the sky is blue. The fireplace at least 
is the common heritage of poesy.” 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “that the most prosaic life ever lived has soine- 
thing in it which to its possessor seems like poetry or romance. And I have often 
wondered whether there has not been, in the childhood or youth of each, some one 
incident or circumstance which in all the after life remained as the high-water mark 
of romance, the most cherished of the ‘ pictures that hang on memory’s wall.’ You 
need not smile—as I see you are inclined todo. I do not mean falling in love, or any 
thing connected with it. That is to be taken as a matter of course. What I refer to 
is sometimes an important event, and sometimes a trivial incident; and probably its 
effect depends less on its own character than on the state of mind in which it is experi- 
enced.” 

We now acknowledged that we knew exactly what she meant, and each confessed 
to such a picture in the Hall of Memory. 

After a pause, during which we were probably looking at those pictures, I ven- 
tured to suggest that we describe them. It immediately appeared that each was quile 
willing to have a view of the others’, but not so willing to exhibit his own. How- 
ever, it was agreed to, after some hesitation; and as Mrs. Trenfield had introduced 
the subject, the vote was three to one that she must begin. 

“The picture that holds the place of honor in my memory,” said she, “is so 
simple that I can hardly expect you to appreciate it. You must imagine school-days 
drawing to a close, if not actually ended. You must imagine two boys and two girls, 
all of one age, who had been classmates and constant friends, strolling together, on a 
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summer afternoon, when the heat of the day was just over, along the margin of a 
-beautiful river. They descend the bank to a little flat or intervale, and make their 
way to a great plane tree that stands at the edge of the stream. It is so close that the 
water has partly undermined it, and it now holds out over the current a little plat- 
form composed of interlaced roots that have been laid bare. On this platform the party 
seat themselves, and their feet all but touch the sparkling water that gurgles and hur- 
ries along beneath them. If they were half a dozen years younger, they would be 
likely to pull off their shoes and give their toes a bath. On the opposite shore the high, 
wooded bank is deeply cut by a tributary stream, and from a point not far below 
comes the ceaseless rumble of a cataract. All appreciate the beauty of the scene, and 
the conversation is entirely in subdued tones. One of the girls talks even less than any 
of her companions. She is musing and meditating. It seems to her that she is near 
the parting of the ways; that thus far her life has been laid out for her, and only one 
path was possible, but presently she must choose her own, and the end is impossible 
to foresee. She thinks that if she ever is married it must, of course, be to one of the 
two boys beside her, and she innocently wonders which it will be. Then she looks up 
through the defile of the little stream, where the sunlight pours across the occasional 
openings in the foliage of the western bank, and then she listens to the roar of the 
cataract and observes the strong, swift current that is hastening toward its edge, and 
it occurs to her that this is an illustration of what she has been told about the dangers 
and uncertainties of human life. She wonders whether she or any of her three com- 
panions will be swept down the greater stream to disaster, or will pleasantly follow up 
the lesser one to its source under the glories of the sunset. And this fancy so takes 
possession of her that she turns it over in her mind and elaborates it during the 
entire homeward walk. Young as she is, she has had experience enough to know, 
when they leave the plane tree, that the scene will never be repeated. One of those 
boys went rapidly down the stream of time, and was lost at the cataract. The other 
girl went more slowly, but her life also ended in disaster. The other boy, who should 
have lived and been a poet, I always think of as having clambered leisurely and pleas- 
antly up the little glen, till he arrived all too soon at its head, and from the upland 
stepped quietly into the sky. And for the fourth member of the party, she married ° 
one of whom at that time she never had heard, and followed a life path of which she 
could not have dreamed; but she never reviews her youth without sitting again on 
the roots of the plane tree and listening to the voice of the water.” 

As I had suggested the recital of these experiences, it was declared that my turn 
came next. 

“T can hardly choose,” said I, “between two pictures in my Hall of Memory; 
but I think, all things considered, I must give the preference to my interview with 
the Angel Gabriel. When I was a small boy, my father sent me on an important 
errand, just at the close of a very warm day. The business took me to a distant point 
in the outskirts of the city. A little while before I reached it, the sky was overcast by 
enormous black clouds, then complete darkness enveloped me, rain began to fall, and 
I found myself in the midst of a sudden thunder-storm. As I knew the way perfectly 
well, and the lightning flashes gave my bearings every two or three minutes, I did not 
seek shelter, but continued my journey. Presently I heard the sound of a trumpet 
somewhere in the darkness before me, and between its blasts a strong human voice 
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uttering loud but at first indistinct words. As the unknown thing approached, [ 
recognized the words, ‘Cowards!’ ‘ Heathen!’ ‘ Doomed city!’ It had arrived within 
two yards of me when @ vivid flash of lightning revealed the figure of a man walking 
rapidly. He was a little under the medium size, well formed, with a strikingly hand- 
some face. His hair was long, and curled at the ends, and he had a full brown beard. 
His head was bare, but he was well dressed, wearing a dark frock coat, with trousers 
and vest of similar shade, and a rather showy watch-chain. His trumpet was slung 
from his shoulder by a green cord with tassels; but he carried it in his hand, for fre- 
quent use. He discovered me at the same time that I saw him, and we both stopped. 
The next instant we were enveloped in thick darkness and the trumpet was blown 
directly in my ear. Another instant there was another flash, and then Gabriel said, 
holding his trumpet as if he would smite me on the shoulder with it, ‘ Young man, 
do you know where you stand? Back from the brink, poor child! and let the whirling 
universe pass over!’ Then he hurried by me and continued his march toward the 
city, and I saw him no more; but for a long time I heard the frequent blasts of his 
trumpet growing fainter in the distance. This, as I afterward learned, was a wander- 
er who imagined himself the Angel Gabriel. He crossed our country several times, 
always traveling on foot, visiting the cities and warning them of impending destruc- 
tion. He often preached in the streets and market-places, to crowds brought together 
by the sound of his trumpet. Three or four years after my encounter he was killed by a 
mob in Venezuela. This scene which I have described to you so imperfectly is perhaps 
the most nearly romantic of any in my memory; and in a life that has been singularly 
free from adventure it naturally holds a constant place.” 

“ My little story,” said Miss Ravaline, whose turn came next, “ belongs, I think, 
to an earlier period of life than either of yours. I could not have been more than 
six years of age when a new church was in process of erection near my father’s house. 
I watched with interest the rising walls, the hoisting of the great roof-beams, and the 
workmen as they went up and down the ladders and to and fro on the scaffolds. When 
the main building was substantially complete, work was begun on the spire. And this, 
to me, as day by day it grew toward heaven, was an architectural ro- 
mance. It was girt about with a network of narrow scaffolding—the swad- 
dling-clothes of the baby spire whose outlines were plainly to be seen 
through them. I was especially delighted when it was finished to the tip and, late 
one afternoon, I saw the gilded vane put in place. All this interested me so intensely 
that I thought if I were a man I would surely be a church-builder. When the work- 
men were gone that day, I stole out at the gate and went over to the church. Find- 
ing that I could mount a few rounds of the first ladder without difficulty, I kept on till 
I reached the first scaffold and looked through a circular window into the interior of 
the church. This was nearly filled with staging; but at the farther end was an oriel 
window of stained glass, through which streamed the rays of the setting sun, gilding 
and glorifying the rough poles and beams among which they made their way. The 
picture in the window represented (as I now know) the Transfiguration. Though 
I was far above the ground, and there were no railings about the stage on which I 
stood, I had no sense of bodily fear and no thought of any possible accident. Then I 
continued my climbing, in search of new wonders and glories. Stage by stage, rest- 
ing a little at each one, I reached the top of the spire, and seated myself on a block, 
with my back against the large iron rod that held the vane. The panorama of the city 
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and its suburbs was beautifully spread out before me—the buildings, the towers, the 
little parks, the broad avenues, the minute horses, the reservoir with its great foun- 
tain, the moving railway trains, the blue waters of Ontario in the northern back- 
ground, and in the west the many-colored sunset display. While I sat there in bliss- 
ful enjoyment, a large black bird, such as I never had seen before (I suppose it must 
have been a tame crow), alighted on the vane and looked intently at me with its 
sparkling eyes. Then for the first time I felt fear. The fact that this was a church, 
that I was on a high pinnacle, and that an unfamiliar black thing had appeared before 
me, brought vividly to mind a passage of Scripture that I had often heard read. 
‘Surely,’ I thought, ‘there are all the kingdoms of the world beneath me, and here is 
Satan come to tempt me.’ A cold perspiration quickly covered my face, but I deter- 
mined that I would not yield. I put my arms behind me, inclosing the iron rod 
against which I leaned, and clasped my little hands as tightly as possible. The bird 
continued to look at me, and made a low, squawky noise, and I thought he winked 
at me. I looked straight at him, and said, ‘ No, sir! no, sir! no, sir! never!’ Then 
he flapped his wings and flew away. I watched him till he passed out of sight, and 
then began my descent. I was so full of a feeling of triumph that I had abundant 
confidence in myself and went down the ladders as if I had been a mariner or a 
monkey. When my mother learned where I had been, she put her arm around me and 
talked to me most seriously. When she had finished the lecture, to which I listened 
silently, I said, ‘ But, mamma, are you not glad that I resisted the devil and he flew 
from me?’ There you have the most vivid and romantic of the pictures that my 
memory has preserved from the days of childhood and youth.” 

When we reminded Elacott that his turn had come, he was meditatively silent for 
a while, and then said: 

“T cannot relate to you any one incident that stands out as the most romantic 
or poetical in my early life. The picture that occupies that place in my memory is 
made up of three incidents which in fact were separated vy a few years, but which 
are always grouped as one story in my mind. A few days ago I tried to put it into 
verse (not very successfully, I fear), and if you will accept it instead of a more partic- 
ularized prose version, I will try to recite the little poem :— 

“Three women have I known the earth above— 
Three whom I thought superlatively good. 


One for her country died, and one for love, 
And one for motherhood. 


““She who her country served was strong and bright— 
Almost a martyr’s fire, a soldier’s tread. 
Men seeing her were manlier for the sight, 
While women ceased to dread. 


“‘She was the flower of earth whose broken heart 

Shed its dear life-drops upon barren ground— 

Forgave the blow, smiled and denied the smart, 
Died to conceal the wound. 


“And she who gave her life for newer life 
Thought only of the little one’s career— 
Hoped he was equal to the coming strife, 
And: passed without a fear. 
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“Three women do I mourn the earth beneath, 
Who left the world forever in their debt. 
These three I chiefly grudge to thee, O Death, 
And never can forget.” 


Miss Ravaline and her sister lauded the poem heartily. For myself, while I ap- 
preciated it, a sense of delicacy—perhaps it was over-delicate—restrained me from 
praising too emphatically the phases of womanly character and experience to which 
these, my most admired acquaintances, could lay no claim. 


NEMESIS 


NTENSIVELY he toiled betimes, 
With soulful pen and brain, 
And wove in trim, esthetic lines 


His metaphoric strain. 


Post-wafted to a magazine, 
Chaste volume of his dote, 
Back sped this natty, crisp, and clean, 


Curt, aggravating note : 


‘Thanks, for the opportunity 
Of scanning verse so fine, 
So beauteous in imagery, 


So luminous in line; 


We are compelled to add a word,”— 
It was not vague nor dull, 
But eloquent in hope deferred, 


’T was “unavailable.” 


Wallace A. Gorham. 
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THE excitement over the re- 
turn of the California troops 
has steadily grown as the 
day draws near, and about 
the time this issue reaches 
its readers the guns will be booming, the red 
fire blazing and the bells will 


“Fling the joy from town to town.” 


The 
Welcome 
Home 


Of course, in some ways the reception will 
be overdone; for while the California troops 
have met every demand made upon them as 
brave Americans always do, yet they have 
been comparatively removed from. the 
severest fighting and come home not as Viv 
tors with Aguinaldo at their chariot wheels, 
but leaving something of a task yet to be 
done in the Philippines. 

Still we are glad to get them back. The 
men who sprang to arms to fight in the war 
with Spain were not the sort that stop to 
consider the cost of being kept long from 
their professions and occupations in civil 
life. Many of them had dependent families 
and the life of the regular had no charms for 
them. 

Their places are being filled by men better 
fitted by temperament and circumstances to 
carry on a long campaign in a far country. 
They return to take up their old lives in shop 
and field and office, and the State will be the 
stronger and more secure for having in her 
borders so many veterans of tried courage 
and patriotism ready once again to rally to 
the colors, should need arise. Hail to the 
Virst California! 


IN ALL the oratory which 
has been offered up in 
House and Senate, at home 
and abroad, has any one 
man sought farther than 
the immediate thought in his own mind; 
has any one looked back and seen that the 
events of to-day,—the ‘“ International Cous- 
inship,” “ The Brotherhood of United States 
and Great Britain” and the “One People,” 
are simply the fulfillment of prophecy, which 
during the last half-century has been re 
ceived with scorn and contumely? 


The 
“Mother ” 
Country 
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Great was the sensation when Mr. Lodge 
in his Cuban speech said that the Anglo-Sax- 
on people were one; and that what England 
had been doing for half a century in India, 
the United States would in the end have to 
do in Cuba and Hawaii. 

Fifty years ago Carlyle wrote to Emerson: 

— And so here looking over the water 
let me repeat once more what I believe is 
aheady dimly the sentiment of all English- 
men cisoceanic and transoceanic; that we 
and you are not two countries, and cannot 
for the life of us be; but only two parishes 
of one country, with such wholesome parish 
hospitalities and dirty temporary parish 
feuds as we see; both of which brave par- 
ishes Vivant! Vivant! And among the 
glories of both be Yankee-doodle-do and the 
felling of the Western Forest proudly re- 
membered; and for the rest, by way of 
parish constable, let each cheerfully take 
such George Washington or George Guelph 
as it can get and bless Heaven! I am weary 
of hearing it said, ‘‘ We love the Americans,” 
“We wish well,” ete., ete. What in God’s 
name should we do else? 


THERE is no question that 
we needed a war, even if it 
were only a duodecimo one, 
for we simply did not know 
how to take ourselves or 
each other, and it was necessary to have at 
least one such war to teach us how to fight. 

We are not talking of the navy now, for 
facts seem to have demonstrated that our 
sailors did know how to fight, at any rate 
against such an enemy as the Spaniards 
proved to be; but such a spectacle of quar- 
reling among the officers, as to who should 
command this or that, who should have the 
credit for the last victory or the discredit of 
the one hundred and first act of misjudg- 
ment has never before been seen in any 
civilized land. 

If the Government, at the outset, had 
quietly cashiered the representatives of its 
commissary department and appointed in 
their places twelve good hotel managers 
with power to act, and notified them that at 
certain places on or about such a date so 
many troops would be required to be fed at 
a specified cost, half the bickerings, half the 


The 
Lesson of 
the War 
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criticisms of the Government, and surely 
ninety per cent. of the suffering upon the 
part of the soldiers could have been saved. 

Yes, in war, as in all other kinds of busi- 
ness, important departments can safely be 
intrusted only to men who “know how,” 
and we needed this war to teach us how to 
fight another one. It is a pity that we had 
to starve so many brave men in order to 
teach this lesson, which now seems so ob- 
vious, just as it is a pity that we must go 
on week after week and month after month 
wearing out our soldiers by exposure and 
disease, shooting down men—poor, mis- 
guided creatures!—who are laboring under 
the impression that they are fighting for 
liberty and their country, when all this 
could be saved by granting to them only 
what our forefathers demanded when they 
threw the tea into Boston Harbor. And 
it would be much easier for us to do the 
“big brother act” after they had discov- 
ered, by actual experience, that they were 
incapable of guiding their own destinies. 

The Anglo-Saxon race is a race of “ kick- 
ers’; but it does seem as if we had had a 
surfeit of quarreling, of jealousy, of vitu- 
peration, not only throughout the war with 
Spain, but even in the peaceful acts of wel- 
coming home our soldiers, who certainly did 
to the best of their abilities whatever they 
were called upon to do. 

The example might be quoted of a pron- 
inent American university whose athletic 
teams failed of victory for years, because 
the principle of favoritism was followed in 
the choice of athletes to represent her, but 
when the day came on which the best men 
were chosen, irrespective of all other consid- 
erations, victory perched upon her banners 
in every contest. Possibly the Spanish War 
has taught us this same lesson, and if 
(which Heaven forbid!) we should be 
plunged into another war (before the lesson 
is forgotten) no doubt the posts of responsi- 
bility would be filled with the ablest and 
most experienced men; and if our enemies 
should prove to be soldiers who know how 
to fight, we might be sorely in need of such 
policy. 

One year in five of our entire past history 
has been spent in warfare. Let us not de. 
ceive ourselves therefore, in the belief that 
there will be no more of war and bloodshed 
in our future, but lay these lessons to heart 
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in order that, in a more serious time, we 
may not make ourselves the laughing-stock 
of the nations. 


AT the dinner of the Har- 
Is Harvard vard Club of San Francisco, 
in on August 21st, Professor 
Danger? Alexander Agassiz made the 
remarkable statement that 
in his judgment the present tendency to 
make a great technical school at Harvard 
University menaced the life and success of 
the whole institution. No man, he said, 
could with success be president at the same 
time of a college, a university, and a tech- 
nical school, and he trusted that the great 
services which President Eliot had rendered 
to the University might not be rendered 
futile by the development of this pernicious 
tendency. 
SPEAKING of Professor 
Agassiz, it is worth while to 
recall the fact that this son 
of Harvard has contributed 
more to her material success 
than any other man who has ever lived. 
The writer remembers the remark of a well- 
known scholar and historian made thirty- 
five years ago, when young Agassiz entered 
the Harvard College faculty, that “ Talent 
seldom repeated itself in the second gener- 
ation.” For once this idea has proved to be 
fallacious; for Alexander Agassiz has not 
only given his services to his Alma Mater 
gratis—and such services as have proved 
him a worthy successor to his illustrious 
father, the most noted scientist of his time-— 
but he has contributed in money for build- 
ings, collections, endowments, and books, 
more than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 


Harvard’s 
Greatest 
Benefactor 


IT WOULD seem, from the 
incidents of the prize-ring 
in the past three months, 
that the time has come 
when the legislatures of the 
various States should take some definite 
action governing these disgraceful, danger- 
ous, and often fatal, exhibitions. No doubt 
as long as man is what he is, the highest ex- 
hibition of brute strength—namely, that of 
the prize-fight—will awaken the intensest 
feelings of curiosity, and the average 
“tough ” will pay any price to see one man 
knock another senseless. As a sport, the art 


Up-to- 
‘ Date 
Pugilism 
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of boxing stands high; as an exercise, it is 
unsurpassed. The greater the pity there- 
fore to see it degraded by these unseemly 
and brutal exhibitions. Is it not a curious 
commentary upon our modern civilization 
that Mr. James J. Jeffries, who on one day 
of the week would not be considered compe- 
tent by a school boy to decide whether the 
baseball was pitched over the home-plate or 
not, on the same day of the following week 
is paid five hundred dollars and his ex- 
penses to umpire a professional game of 
ball, simply because Mr. James J. Jeffries 
happens to have knocked out one Robert 
Fitzsimmons in the meantime, and is now 
the “Champion of the World.” And the 
newspapers of the various cities give up 
many of their valuable columns to describe 
the ordinary conversations of Mr. Jeffries, 
to enumerate the pieces of baggage which 
he takes with him to Europe, and to de- 
scribe the articles of food which he conde- 
scends to eat each day. It is a great thing 
to be the biggest toad in the biggest puddle 
there is, no matter how muddy or shallow 
that puddle may be; but when such an ex- 
ample as we have quoted begins to excite an 
abnormal interest in the “ sport” and to set 
everybody to fighting everybody else, 
(whether he is physically fit to stand punish- 
ment or not) it is time for the authorities to 
interfere. Prohibition is rarely successful, 
even under the most despotic government. 
Regulation is usually better, and there is no 
question that if laws were passed requiring 
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the conventional five ounces of weight in 
the boxing-gloves to be increased to seven or 
nine or even more, while less blood would 
be spilled in the fistic arena, and while the 
brutal passions of the spectators would be 
less often gratified by the sights of a knock- 
out, the element of science would count for 
vastly more and the decision of the contest 
would come to depend, as in so many other 
sports, upon the display of the greatest skill. 
It is not necessary to a fencing-bout that 
one contestant should run the other through 
with his foil. The supremacy is far better 
determined by the winning of the greater 
number of “ points.” 

It has been said that the wide interest in 
football contests is due to this same element 
of human nature which craves the sigbt of 
danger, or the exhibition of brutality; but 
this is instantly disproved by the fact that 
great crowds in America are attracted only 
to the football games between great uni- 
versities, while in England it is not a rare 
sight to see thirty thousand people in at- 
tendance at an “Association football game,” 
in which the element of danger is practi 
cally eliminated and an exhibition of bru- 
tality is not possible; and if our boxing con- 
tests were conducted under such rules as 
would make death from a blow impossible, 
and raise the sport to the plane where it be- 
longs, namely, to an exhibition of the art of 
scientific self-defense, quite as large crowds 
would be attracted, and crowds of a far 
higher moral and intellectual character. 
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Plant Life.’ 

WE HAVE nothing but praise for this ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of plants. 
The author describes it as an attempt to ex- 
hibit the variety and progressive complexity 
of the vegetative body; to discuss the more 
important functions; to explain the unity 
of plan in both the structure and action ot 
the reproductive organs; and finally to give 


t Plant Life. By Charles Reid Barnes, New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 1898. 


an outline of the more striking ways in 
which plants adapt themselves to the world 
about them. It is meant to supplement gen- 
uine and regular work in the laboratory. 
There are four parts: Part I (The Vegeta- 
tive Body) traces the increase in morphologi- 
eal differentiation from the unicellular 
organism to the seed-plant, and then dis- 
cusses the general structure of root, shoot, 
stem, and leaves. As regards the terms 
primary and secondary, we note that the 
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former is used to express the original root 
developed from the egg, the latter being ap- 
plied to adventitious roots wherever devel- 
oped. Part II (Physiology) deals with the 
general facts of the physiology of the indi- 
vidual, namely, maintenance of form, nutri- 
tion, growth and movement. Reproduction 
is treated separately, under the headings 
“ Vegetative” and “ Sexual,” in Part III. 
Part 1V (Ecology) contains chapters dealing 
with forms of vegetation in relation to differ- 
ent sets of conditions; Mesophytes, or the 
erdinary land plants with which dwellers in 
fertile temperate, climates are acquainted, 
Xerophytes, or plants adapted to dry con- 
ditions; Hydrophytes, or those adapted to a 
more or less aquatic life. This part also 
comprises chapters on symbiosis, the rela- 
tions of plants to animals, and the protection 
and distribution of spores and seeds. There 
are several useful appendices, including 
directions for a course of laboratory work, 
and for collecting and preserving material, 
with lists of apparatus, reagents, and refer- 
ence books. An important feature of the 
volume is the great number of excellent 
figures, with an unusually full explanation 
ip each case. 


The Real Hawaii.' 

LIEUTENANT YOUNG’S book on Hawaii 
is an enlargement and revision of ‘‘ The Bos- 
ton at Hawaii,” published by him soon after 
the close of President Cleveland’s second 
term. During that administration, permis- 
sion had vainly been sought from the Navy 
Department to publish the book, since it was 
an ardent defense of the acts of Minister 
Stevens and Captain Wiltse at the time 
Queen Liliuokalani was deposed, and a 
violent arraignment of Commissioner and 
Minister Blount. Lieutenant Young was 
Captain Wiltse’s executive officer and was in 
command of the force landed from the Bos- 
ton and thus prepared to testify from his 
own knowledge as to the purpose and effect 
of that landing of troops, the subject of such 
bitter controversy. 

Recently this reviewer had an opportunity 
to ask certain prominent and intelligent citi 
zens of Honolulu their opinion of this book. 
They replied that it was a true account, that 
all the white population felt as Lieutenant 
Young describes at the time of the revolu- 


1 The Real Hawaii. 
York: Doubleday & McUlure Company. 
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tion but that it now seemed to them a very 
bitter book. Time had softened the animos- 
ities aroused by the ex-Queen’s arbitrary 
acts and the various factions were at peace 
again. Still, they said, the same emergency 
again would cause the whites of Hawaii to 
act in the same way. 

But Lieutenant Young certainly is. bitter. 
His attacks on the morality of the Queen and 
all the royal family, yes, and on the Hawaii- 
ans generally, are strong to the verge of of- 
fense. But in these the author speaks of 
things he has seen with his own eyes and 
affirms them on the honor of an officer and a 
gentleman. This is very different as an esti- 
mate of Hawaiian character from that con- 
tained in Miss Craft’s “‘ Hawaii Nei,’”’ where 
a young girl tells of her observations and ex- 
periences. Truly the world is good or bad 
according to the spectacles through which 
we view it. 


Two Women in the Klondike.2 by Mrs. Mary 
E. Hitchcock, is a beautifully bound volume, 
and well illustrated by spirited and striking 
photographs of people and places connected 
with the narrative; but the written matter 
between the attractive covers is liable to be 
somewhat disappointing to the lover of a 
handsome book. Unfortunately for the suc- 
cess of Mrs. Hitchcock’s literary aspirations, 
she has put her experiences in diary form, 
and evidently with very little alteration from 
the original draft, judged by her careless 
and oftentimes ungrammatical composition. 
A diary, especially one kept while the writer 
is on the wing, is likely to require some radi- 
eal editing, and the journal under review 
shows a plentiful lack of this. The style 
suggests that of a schoolgirl, depending for 
its wit upon stock expressions which have 
an opposite effect on the reader from that 
presumably intended by the author. The 
pages are full of petty details which should 
have been condensed, or, still better, left out 
entirely; undue prominence is given to un- 
important points, and the text is rife with 
gushing exclamations,—all of which render 
the book tiresome and lengthen it unneces- 
sarily. As an instance, the use of such an 
expression as “Thanks be to the Lord!” 
ealled forth by the most trivial circum- 
stance, robs the work of dignity and weak- 
ens the force of a like ejaculation in more 


2 Two Women in the Klondike By Mary E, Hitch- 
cock. New York: G. P..Putnam’s Sons. 1899, 
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serious passages. The conversational por- 
tions of the book are strained and long- 
drawn-out, and owing to poor construction 
the reader often finds himself perplexed to 
identify the speakers. 

Another annoying feature of the work is 
the curtailing of proper names, the author 
_ seeming to find it necessary to generally omit 
all but the first letter of names directly bear- 
ing on the interest of the subject-matter. 
It is hardly probable that all of the persons 
thus designated have objected to the publi- 
cation of their names in full; but even Miss 
Edith Van Buren, who is one of the “ Two 
Women” who made this remarkable trip, 
and who naturally figures largely in the 
various situations narrated, is invariably re- 
ferred to as “ E—.” Such apparently un- 
reasonable omissions have not only the effect 
of prudery on the part of the writer, but 
are exceedingly irritating to the reader inter- 
ested in the Klondike and the people who 
have braved the hardships of the journey 
there. 

Despite its many glaring imperfections, 
however, Two Women in the Klondiie cannot 
but prove of value to readers who are eager 
for accurate information as to the country 
deseribed therein, and the ways and means 
of reaching it. The journal throughout 
bears the stamp of truth and sincerity in all 
particulars. Both the book and the perilous 
journey that gave rise to it, were big under- 
takings and Mrs. Hitchcock evidently at- 
tacked the two with an equal fearlessness. It 
was a courageous act for these two women, 
accustomed to ease and luxury, to embark in 
an enterprise so tremendous as this Klondike 
expedition; but notwithstanding all the un 
avoidable casualties entailed, the prevailing 
tone of the narration is not such as to dis- 
courage others from following Mrs. Hitch- 
cock’s example, for with an engaging cheer- 
fulness she has made small capital of annoy- 
ances and hardships—even physical suffer- 
ing —and turns outward the bright side of 
all disagreeable happenings. 


MINER BRUCE’S latest book, Alaska,1 is 
brought out in similar dress to “ Two Wo- 
men in the Klondike,” but its well classi 
fied arrangement is a gratifying vontrast to 
the meandering construction of Mrs. Hitch- 
cock’s book. Alaska begins with a brief his- 


t Alaska. By Miner Bruce. New York: G. P. Put- 
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tory of the territory, based on the author's 
ten years’ travel and experience therein, fol- 
lowed by chapters on an exhaustive range 
of subjects bearing on the topography of the 
country, the natives, commercial outputs, 
and so on. 

Mr. Bruce’s style is direct and uncompro- 
mising in the extreme,—so much so, in fact, 
as to be wanting in literary ease and smooth- 
ness. The pithy paragraphs follow each 
other with a staccato effect which is apt to 
be trying to a nervous reader. Amoaog 
other slight oddities of expression, it is sur- 
prising, in this day when American writers 
strive to simplify their orthography as much 
as possible, to note that Mr. Bruce affects 
the British terminations to words such as 
“honour,” “labour,” and others of like de- 
scription. However, these mild jars to the 
sensibilities are offset by the undoubted 
merit of the work, for it is hard to open at 
any page that does not teem with good, solid, 
interesting information. The author has un- 
deniably given us a desirable addition to the 
increasing literature on the subject of the 
wonderful northwestern corner of our coun- 
try. 

THE Macmillan Company and Cornell 
University: deserve the appreciation of clas- 
sical scholars for their generous presenta- 
tion to the public of such work as The Athen- 
ian Archons of the Third and Second Centuries 
Before Christ,2 one of the Cornell studies in 
Classical Philology by Professor William 
Seott Ferguson, A. M. This is a most pro- 
found study of technical history and is a 
credit to American scholarship. The fact 
that it is of no great practical use except to 
the historian or student makes it none the 
less valuable as a literary work, but the 
fact that the returns to the publishers in a 
financial sense cannot surely defray more 
than a fraction of the expense of production 
coupled with the beautiful form and press- 
work under which it is presented, proves 
that we have at last reached an era where 
at least one publisher and at least one uni- 
versity are willing to eliminate the question 
of expense in presenting to the world of let- 
ters the fruits of advanced scholarship. 
The writer recalls an instance in his own 
experience that illustrates this profundity 
of classical scholarship, which until the 


2 The Athenian Archons of the Third dnd Second 
Centuries bt fore Christ. 
A. M. 
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present decade has rarely been found ex- 
cept among the scholars of Germany. He 
had gone to the University of Leipzig in the 
autumn of 1873, to attend some courses of 
lectures upon the Roman poets and compar- 
ative philology. He was greatly disap- 
pointed to find that seven lectures of an 
extended course upon Plautus had already 
been given, but when he presented himself 
at the eighth lecture and discovered that the 
learned professor had not yet finished his 
discussion of the middle name of the poet, 
he concluded that his loss was not serious. 
The study of Greek is surely a progressive 
subject and there are so many things which 
would be new to the student of thirty years 
ago, that we cannot refrain from the wish 
that Professor Ferguson will hasten to give 
to the world the results of his ripe scholar- 
ship upon that which concerns the heart 
and soul of that grandest of languages, and 
not its dry bones. 


THE first number of the first volume of 
The Yacht is before us, and its twenty-nine 
reading and illustrated pages are filled with 
matter highly interesting to the lover of 
aquatics. The editor, Mr. R. R. ’Homme- 
dieu, is a well-known yachting reporter and 
a practical yachtsman. We welcome The 
Yacht to the field of Pacific Coast journalism. 
May she always have good water under her 
keel and breeze enough to go to windward. 


THE following ‘‘ Reminiscence,” elaborat- 
ing “ Cap’n Billy Bones, His Song,” is grapb- 
ic and powerful, and easily entitles the 
author to sail Mate with Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and do honor to his Captain: 


ON BOARD THE DERELICT. 


A Reminiscence of Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure 
Island.” 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest-- 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
The mate was fixed by the bos’n’s pike, 
The bos’n brained with a marlinspike, 
And Cookey’s throat was marked belike 
It had been gripped 
By fingers ten; 
And there they lay, 
All good dead men, 
Like break-o’-day in a boozing-ken— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of a whole ship’s list— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
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Dead and bedamned—and the rest gone 
whist!— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
The skipper lay with his nob in gore, 
Where the scullion’s axe his cheek had 
shore—- 
And the scullion he was stabbed times four. 
And there they lay 
And the soggy skies 
Dripped ceaselessly 
In up-staring eyes 
At murk sunset and at foul sunrise— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of ’em stiff and stark— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Ten of the crew had the Murder mark— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
’T was a cutlass swipe or an ounce of lead, 
Or a yawing hole in a battered head— 
And the scuppers glut with a rotting red. 
And there they lay— 
Aye, damn my eyes!— 
Their lookouts clapped 
On paradise— 
Their souls bound just the contra’ wise— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of ’em good and true— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Every man Jack could ha’ sailed with Old 
Pew— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
There was chest on chest full of Spanish 
gold, 
With a ton of plate in the middle hold, 
And the cabins riot of loot untold. 
And they lay there, 
That had took the plum, 
With sightless glare 
And with lips struck dumb, 
While we shared all by the rule of thumb— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


More was seen through the stern-light screen — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Chartings undoubt where a woman had been— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
A flimsy shift on a bunker cot, 
With a slot of a dirk through the bosom spot, 
And the lace stiff-dry in a purplish blot. 
Or was she wench ..... 
Or some shuddering maid ?...... 
She dared the knife— 
And she took the blade— 
By God! she was stuff for a plucky jade — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
We wrapped ’em all in a mains’! tight, 
With twice ten turns of a hawser’s bight, 
And we heaved ’em over and out of sight— 
With a yo-heave-ho! 
And a fare-you-well! 
And a sullen plunge 
In the sullen swell— 
Ten fathom-lengths of the road to hell— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Young E. Allison. 
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